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Ir’s to be regretted that there are still some people who 
think the “Spirit of ’76” comes in bottles. 





Gir_ tennis players say they play barelegged to increase their 
speed. Well, it does make them look rather fast. 





Is Sin Esme Howarp’s promise to ban liquor at his embassy 
some more of that dry British humor? 





Mrs. WILLEBRANDT’S record goes to show that a woman 
cannot enforce prohibition in this country. 
record may show that a man can’t either. 


Her successor’s 





THE International College Athletic Association has decided 
to hold no more track meets at Chicago. The entrants wore 
themselves out there starting off at the wrong shots. 





THE more dry agents spend for liquor evidence the less they 
have to spend for ammunition, 





MoperN dress has improved the health of girls, say medical 
authorities. Yes indeed, and the figures are available for any- 
body to study. 





Tue first big shock to the graduate is discovery that all 
the jobs are handed out by old fogies like his dad. 





Ir WOULD seem that the demand for a tariff on bananas 
might well be referred to as banana oil. 





REPRESENTING ALIENS 
T APPEARED from discussions in Congress on the census 
and reapportionment bill that some 5,000,000 aliens in this 
country are responsible for about 20 representatives in the 
House of Representatives. 

There was a pretty general agreement that this status of 
affairs is not proper. Even senators from the industrial East, 
where the aliens abound, agreed that this condition should be 
cured. But at the same time they realized that the Constitu- 
tion plainly requires it. ‘The makers of the Constitution 
evidently had in mind their old battle cry, “No taxation with- 
out representation,” and they tried to be consistent. At the 
same time they were inconsistent in permitting the taxation of 
women whom they never expected to permit to take part in 
the government. 

This foreign element, citizens of other countries, who are 
here simply to make some money, and probably bent on leaving 
when they get it, are costing in representation in Congress 
$200,000 annually, and are deflecting considerable power and 
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influence from rural sections to the sections they live and work 
in. If they want to be citizens, and do become citizens, t}) 
is quite a different matter. ‘Then they have as many rights 
the rest of us. 





TALKIES ALL RIGHT BUT— 


OT one theater on New York’s “Great White Way” 

playing the legitimate. Practically all of them have s 

cumbed to the talkies. Which is further proof of the grip « 
the new sound pictures. 

But the talkies seem to have stampeded the theatrical w: 
more than they have the public. Already there are murm 
ings of discontent from patrons. It has been discovered 1 
the talkies are not as restful as the silent drama. There \ 
a time when the tired person went to a movie for its soothi: 
influence. No longer! Now his nerves are kept on edge ' 
catch the verbal action of the “‘yellies.” The fact that 
natural voices sound much the same and music is still tin-pan: 
only aggravates the strain. There is no choice left; every litt! 
theater is straining its pocketbook to install sound apparatus. 

Talkies are undoubtedly here to stay, but it looks like bad 
judgment on the part of producers ‘to drop silent pictur 
entirely—at least until the talkies are improved to the point 
where they will be as thoroughly enjoyable as the former. 





THE BALLOON 
NOTHER balloon race has been run and won, and th 
question still persists, what are those big, expensive, un 
wieldy things preserved for anyway ? 

They appear to be used only in helplessly drifting races. |i 
it is to perpetuate the obsolete why not run races with yokes of 
oxen hitched to ancient carts with solid wheels? Or on the 
ocean with the old windjammers of 100 years ago? The ba! 
loon is about as modern and useful as an old megalosaurian 
would be in this age of autos, trucks and high cost of living. 





It’s a good thing the United States comes to its census 
once every 10 years. 





TURNING TO THE SUN 


IKE the heliotropes (from Greek words meaning “turning 
toward the sun”) people in the more civilized countries 
are calling more and more on the sun for health and vigor. 

There are two reasons for it in America. One is the scien 
tific analysis of the sun’s rays and the demonstration of thei 
health-giving and curative properties. Another is the fact 
that now our population is mostly urban. More than ever be- 
fore Americans are living and working in houses, stores, fac- 
tories and offices. Such people are deprived of sunlight unless 
they make a special effort to find it. The effect has been vers 
noticeable. Skin diseases and numerous other ailments hav 
flourished—diseases and weakness which the out-of-doors men 
scarcely know about. 

Every indoors worker should make an effort to get some sun- 
shine on his skin with reasonable frequency and regularity. But 
there is no need to go to extremes because of the fad. It is to 
be feared that some women are disposed to take advantage 0! 
the idea just to leave a little more clothing off than usual. 11 
they do, let them seek privacy and not public places. 





Or course Mussolini would object to any Rotary clubs. 


He thinks they are something to do with revolutions. 
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New| to Lay Hands on Some of That New Money! 


ULY 10 is the date set 
J by the Treasury De- 

partment for public 
release of the first of the 
jong-promised small-size paper cur- 
rency. The new issue is eagerly awaited 
by persons interested in “collecting” 
currency of the republic, not to mention 
pocketbooks suffering from an aching 
void. But as far as the general public is 
concerned, the new bills promise to be 
just as hard to corral—not to mention 
being harder to find in a purse or wallet 
made for the old style “frogskins,” 
“bucks” et al. 

For the new bills—whether of $1 or 
$10,000 denomination—measure 6 5/16th 
inches by 211/16 inches (including 
margin) as compared with 77/16th 
by 31/8th inches for the old. As the 
smaller size is designed to reduce the 
modern wear and tear on paper money 
a new and distinctive type of paper is 
used with the silk fiber scattered 
through the sheet and not localized in 
rows as formerly. Also, a higher folding 
endurance is assured—protection against 
this age of gasoline stations and greasy 
hands which has so materially shorten- 
ed the life of our paper currency. 

For the time being, though, and as 
far as the general public is concerned 
the new bills may be as inconspicuous 
as a Jew’s harp in a symphony orches- 
tra. It will be some little time before 
the task of replacing 900,000,000 of the 


%. old bills is completed. 


7 


How is this to be done? 

There are many ways in which our 
money gets into circulation. It is still 
possible for the holder of gold bullion 
or foreign gold coins to deposit same at 


“a mint and receive in exchange coin or 


paper money. But this is not generally 


practiced today. By paying many of its 
. obligations in cash the government it- 


\ self now puts large sums of money into 
\ circulation. 


It also has a cir- 
culation room at the Treasury 





This Month Will Mark Debut of Smaller-Sized Bill 
Do You Know How It Will be Put into Circulation? 


how these banks work can be gleaned 
from the present replacement plan. 

Shipments of the new currency to 
the Federal Reserve banks has been 
in progress since about the first of June. 
From these banks and their branches 
the money was sent in limited quantities 





—Washington News 


Speaking of Reduced-Size Bills 


to the commercial banks to be distrib- 
uted to the public in exchange for old 
paper money on and after the day of 
release. For each new bill issued an 
old one will be taken out of circulation 
and sent back through the banks to 
the Treasury to be destroyed in the 
macerator. 

According to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon, after the initial issue of the 
small-size currency the procedure in 
effect for supplying the paper currency 
requirements of the country will, in gen- 


eral, be followed. While 
making of the old large- 
size paper money was dis- 
continued April 30th last, 
in making payments of currency the 
Treasurer of the United States and the 
Federal Reserve banks and_ their 
branches will continue to pay out the 
old-size money fit for further circula- 
tion concurrently with the new small- 
size money in such proportion as may 
be determined from time to time. 

Replacement of the old money with 
the new, then, will be a gradual process, 
governed largely by the rate at which 
the old money becomes unfit for further 
circulation. That is, all old-size paper 
currency now in circulation will not 
be recalled. It will be retired gradually 
in the regular way when it becomes 
worn or soiled. Nor will its validity be 
effected by the issue of the new money. 
And let no one be tricked into taking 
less for their old bills than their full 
face value. The old bills will be “good,” 
that is, legal tender, as long as it is de- 
sired to keep them. 

However, in view of the coming of 
this new medium of exchange everyone 
should familiarize himself with it for 
his own protection. Specimen notes 
are on exhibition at various banks. Ex- 
amine them carefully. Then study the 
accompanying table of portraits and 
embellishments—at least as far as the 
$20. The first issue of the reduced-size 
bills will include all denominations from 
$1 to $20. Larger denominations will be 
issued later. July 15 is the date set for 
the issuance of the new-size National 
bank notes. 

Unlike our old currency, the faces 
on all the small-size bills will be printed 
in black ink, while the backs will be 
printed uniformly in green ink. The 
Treasury seals and the serial numbers 
of the various certificates and bank 

notes will be imprinted in the 
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following colors: Silver certifi- 
cates, blue; United States notes, 
red; gold certificates, yellow; 
Federal Reserve notes, green, 
and National bank notes, brown. 

The government believes the 
change is justified because the 
reduced size will mean greater 
convenience to the public and a 
substantial saving in the cost of 
manufacturing and handling of 
the bills, as the new bills will 
require one-third less in paper, 
in labor of printing, and in 
shipping expenses. 














TOPICAL TOPICS 








THE MRS. DE PRIEST INCIDENT 

: - in an afternoon gown of capri blue 
chiffon with coat of gray trimmed with 
moleskin. Her small hat of gray matched 
the ccat and she wore hose of moonlight 
gray and shoes of snakeskin with straps and 
heels to match the moleskin collar of the 
coat. 


So reads a social note in the Wash- 
ington Herald referring to the initial 
appearance of Mrs. Oscar De Priest, 
wife of the negro representative from 
Illinois, at the White House. In com- 
pany with the wife of the Secretary of 
War, the wife of the Attorney General 
and wives of members of Congress, 
Mrs. De Priest was greeted by Mrs. 
Hoover, heard the Marine Band play 
and enjoyed tea on the White House 
lawn. It was the first time a member 
of that race has been an eating-guest 
at the executive mansion since the late 
Booker T. Washington was dined there 
by President Roosevelt. And about 
much the same storm of discussion 
has resulted. 

While Washington buzzed with de- 
bate Senator Blease of South Carolina 
introduced an ill-timed and ill-worded 
resolution in the Senate asking that 
“the President and Mrs. Hoover be re- 
quested to remember that the house 
in which they are temporarily resid- 
ing is the White House (White House 
in quotes) and that Virginia, Texas, 
Florida, Tennessee and North Carolina 
contributed to their becoming its cus- 
todians.” An accompanying doggerel 
verse mentioning that “the negro wom- 
an sat on Mrs. Hoover’s right as her 
equal and as the guest of honor” was 
voluntarily withdrawn after Senator 
Bingham of Connecticut termed it “ob- 
scene and indecent.” The resolution 
itself was stricken from the record. 

The Florida assembly, by a vote of 
71 to 13, protests “certain social poli- 
cies of the administration in entertain- 
ing negroes at the White House on a 
parity with white ladies” and the Texas 
Senate, voting 26 to 2, declares the in- 
cident “fraught with the greatest con- 
sequences conceivable to amicable re- 
lations between the two races” and 
“calculated to greatly disturb relations, 
widen the breach between negroes and 
the white race and cause untold blood- 
shed.” The _ resolution, adopted in 
place of a satirical one which “con- 
gratulated” the Hoover-Democrats of 
Texas for making possible the De 
Priest incident (Texas went Republi- 
can last fall for the first time since the 
Civil war), further reads: 


We bow our heads in shame and regret 
and express in the strongest and most 
emphatic terms at our command our con- 
demnation and humiliation at such conduct 
on the part of the mistress of the White 
House and her associates. 


“Your tea party cost the Republican 
party in Virginia not less than 25,000 


votes,” declares I, C. Trotman, member 
of the Anti-Smith Committee of Ten, 
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in a personal wire to Mrs. Hoover. 
“We looked with amused tolerance on 
the social war between Mrs. Gann and 
Mrs. Longworth,” comments the Mo- 
bile Press, adding: “Mrs. Hoover’s act, 
however, cannot command such toler- 
ance in the South. It is a rank betrayal 
of one of the fundamental principles 
on which the South exists.” 

“Mrs. Hoover could have ignored 
Mrs. De Priest—just as the wives of 
senators and representatives do,” as- 
serts a Washington faction which sees 
political motive in the incident. It 
points to instances in which Mr. Hoover 
is alleged to have catered to the negro, 
particularly his moot action of April, 
1928, in abolishing segregation of color- 
ed workers in the Census Bureau after 
the colored Elks had protested racial 
discrimination. 

But “Mrs. Hoover was duty bound 
to invite Mrs. De Priest in line with 
the White House custom of entertain- 
ing representatives’ wives in batches 
according to alphabetical order,” as- 
serts the other side. And the White 
House, in confirming Mrs. De Priest’s 
attendance, gives out the rather cryptic 
statement that “no names whatsoever 
have been omitted from the official list.” 


WALKER NOT “CLOWN PRINCE” 

It may have been a coincidence, but 
just after Mayor James J. Walker was 
invited by the Pathfinder to be a judge 
in our wisecrack contest (see Page 19) 
his honor voiced public objection to 
being considered one of American’s 
foremost wisecrackers. In a speech to 
the New York Board of Trade he de- 
clared himself firmly resolved not to be 
known as American’s “clown prince.” 

But that’s a wisecrack—one of the 
many which punctuate the mayor’s ut- 
terances—so it will be hard for Mr. 
Walker to keep out of that class of 
modern funsters which numbers Will 
Rogers, Ring Lardner and others, 
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Aiready extra and gratis street lamps have 
been installed at the entrance of Mayor 
Walker’s Greenwich village abode. 


Page 4 





—Washington N 


Again! 


Incidentally, Mayor Walker’s term ¢ 
pires this year, but he waged such 
successful fight in keeping the five-ccn 
fare for the city that present indic: 
tions forecast his reelection. He i 
ceives the same salary as the comptro! 
ler of our largest city—$25,000 a year. 
which is quite different from the cas: 
of Hoopeston, IIl., (6,000 population) 
whose mayor receives four bits a year 
and its aldermen 25 cents. Even if he 
does leave office Mayor Walker is not 
expected to quit prematurely, as did 
his predecessor in order to be eligible 
to a city pension of $4,200 a year (the 
case later being decided against John 
F. Hylan). 

But wisecracker or not, dapper 
“Jimmie” Walker is assured of bril- 
liant street illumination for the rest 
of his natural existence. It is a quaint 
Gotham custom to maintain two special! 
street lamps in front of the homes of 
all its ex-mayors for life. 


FROWN ON SEA HOPS 

Though officially joining in acclaim- 
ing the three Frenchmen and their 
American “stowaway” for the successful! 
flight from Maine to Spain, Uncle Sam 
unofficially opposes further transatlan- 
tic flights. 

This governmental frown is due to 
several reasons. In the first place, the 
novelty has worn off and_ nothing 
further is to be gained other than indi- 
vidual notoriety and movie, writing 
and advertising contracts. In the sec- 
ond place such flights, under present 
conditions, are of no great worth to 
science. And the third, and possibly 
the most important, reason is that too 
many lives have been needlessly sacri- 
ficed. 


Department of Commerce records 
show that more than a score of men 
and women have perished in attempted 
Pacific and Atlantic hops. Persons 
close to the chief executive deny 3 
rumor that the President would like 
to see the Stars and Stripes carried by 
air to London, Paris and Rome. The 
story that Mr. Hoover was so inclined 
became current when W. E. Esterwood, 
the season’s first transatlantic flight 
promoter, posted $25,000 for the first 
person who flies from Rome to New 
York and thence to his own home 
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town—Dallas. Now, because 700 persons 
are listed for sea hops this summer, 
via dirigible or heavier-than-air ma- 
chine, it is not strange that high gov- 
ernment officials term further plane at- 
tempts “foolhardy and suicidal.” But 
as long as people persist in the desper- 
ate search for fame and adventure Un- 
cle Sam will continue to furnish de- 
tailed weather maps and give other as- 
sistance—even to spending the tax- 
payers’ money to send out vessels in 
vain search for men and women who 
hop off into eternity. 


“CANCER INSTITUTIONS” URGED 


Addressing the closing session of the 
annual convention of state and pro- 
vincial health officers with the Public 
Health Service, Dr. James Ewing, Cor- 
nell university professor and a student 
of cancer for more than 20 years, offer- 
ed a program of cancer control which, 
as he explained, seems to be the “only 
hope.” His plan calls for control through 
“cancer institutions,” one to be estab- 
lished in each of our large cities and 
the same to be equipped with from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 worth of radium 
treatment apparatus, a staff of surgeons 
and other scientific experts. 

Without a doubt the control of cancer 
is still the most baffling problem con- 
fronting the medical and scientific pro- 
fessions. The most thoroughly organ- 
ized research has so far failed to find 
either a definite cause or cure. It will 
be remembered that the only known 
satisfactory treatments for the malady 
are surgical removal, when possible, 
and in some cases the use of radium and 
the X-ray. Even these are not always 
successful. But in the hands of experts 
they are capable of curing many cases 
that are now fatal because the growth 
is not treated in time. 

Incidentally, the Cornell pathologist 
is of the opinion that the actual cause 
of cancer is unsolvable in the present 
state of science. In view of this he 
thinks further research along those 
lines useless, and advocates a cancer 
center in every city for public service. 
“Such institutions,” he said, “present a 
much brighter outlook than anything 
yet suggested” and “must and will be 
established within a few years by state 
health departments with the financial 
aid of philanthropists.” 





Another St. George? 


Dry Killings and Their Echo 


President Deplores Deaths but Will Not Ban Use of Firearms 
Because He Feels Canadian Border Must be Mopped Up 


of prohibition killings finally de- 

manded formal notice by the 
President. But neither wets nor drys 
can find much satisfaction in the char- 
acteristic Hooverized statement. Under 
pressure from both sides, the chief 
executive elected to remain neutral by 
saying that while “I deeply deplore the 
killing of any persons” he hopes “com- 
munities along the border will do their 
best” to help enforcement. 


B ICKERING invited by the series 


Though remarking that the govern- 
ment “is making every effort to prevent 
the misuse of firearms,” President Hoov- 
er is not inclined to ban weapons en- 
tirely and implies that the rum war 
must go on. “For God’s sake help us” 
—a personal appeal from a group of 
citizens at International Falls, Minn.— 
finds answer in the President’s impli- 
cation that border cities are not doing 
their share in plugging the Canadian 
liquor leak which he says is “at the root 
of our difficulties.” 

The wets and drys have been raising 
their voices to high heaven, each side 
thinking the one which makes the most 
noise will carry the greatest weight 
with the Hoover law enforcement prob- 
ers. That is why so much publicity has 
been given to the dry killings. The 
International Falls group called the 
shooting of Henry Virkkula unwar- 
ranted because “the suspected liquor 
in the Virkkula car turned out to be 
two sleeping babies.” Even Henry A. 
Roberts, special agent for the Treasury 
Department, was quoted as calling the 
killing “wholly unjustified” and “a cul- 
pably negligent act”—that is, until As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Low- 
man, in charge of enforcement, held the 
border agent to be “entirely within his 
authority under the law.” Through a 
strange fate Virkkula had voted for pro- 
hibition. 

The Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, in giv- 
ing its approval to the killings, com- 
plains that newspapers give such cases 
undue publicity. Drys point to the case 
of Archibald Eugster of Detroit as an 
example of exaggerated publicity and 
misdirected sympathy. Eugster, victim 
of a dry agent’s gun, was heralded as an 
innocent fisherman until confessions 
showed him to be a rum runner. 


Only wet influence, it is said, could 
have warranted publication of pictures 
of an accidental Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
victim, in his coffin with his mother 
posed kneeling at his side. “Would 
the press go to such extremes for per- 
sons killed in police chases of another 
variety?” ask the drys. On a day when 
the Washington dailies were devoting 
columns of space to protests about 
shooting border rum-runners the news 
that two girls were seriously injured 
when their auto was overturned by a 
rum-running auto fleeing in a smoke 
screen (capital police being curbed 
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“The Treasury has no intention of disarming 
dry agents” —Assistant Secretary of Treas- 
ury Lowman, 


from using firearms in pursuit of such 
cars) was confined to a small notice 
on the inside page. 

Congress is such a complex group 
that the Prohibition Bureau’s report of 
214 slayings was received by it with 
conflicting emotion. The wet bloc was 
especially wrought up because only 
last April the Treasury Department is- 
sued strict orders against promiscuous 
use of arms by its agents. The figures, 
when, analyzed, show that they cover 
the nine year period since the Volstead 
act became effective and number 64 fed- 
eral agents who were victims of wet 
guns along with 150 civilians killed by 
dry bullets. 


As President Hoover intimates, the 
increase in Canadian border slayings is 
due to our new and concerted effort to 
stop the flow of liquor from our north- 
ern neighbor. Canada, which refused 
to ratify the 1924 treaty to curb rum 
running, is now regarded as the biggest 
obstacle to the complete drying up of 
the United States. Treasury Department 
figures show that nearly 4,000,000 gal- 
lons of liquor are known to have leaked 
across the border from the area op- 
posite Detroit. 

The President has asked Congress to 
make an “immediate study” of federal 
enforcement, his law enforcement com- 
mission cooperating, with attention to 
“the necessity for the unification and 
strengthening of our border patrols, 
both in connection with prohibition and 
the illegal entry of aliens.” All of 
which is taken to mean that though Mr. 
Hoover may favor a single uniformed 
unit to take over the various duties of 
the many groups now operating, the 
border leak must be stopped—even if it 
takes more lead to do it. The only ef- 
fect of the wet protest has been to ban 
shotguns and rifles for border patrol- 
men but to retain the service revolver. 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING 


Probably the most desired setting 
for a Washington social affair is the 
Pan-American building, considered by 
architects generally to be the world’s 
second most beautiful building, being 
exceeded only by the Taj Mahal in 
India. But permission to stage an af- 
fair in the former is almost as hard to 
get as one for the White House. The 
reason is that the Pan-American build- 
ing belongs to the Pan-American Union 




















Upper—Pan-American 
Lower—Vaulted room 
most beautiful building.” 


exterior. 
second 


building 


in world’s 


which is made up of 21 American re- 
publics. Approval of each of these na- 
tions is required before the building can 
be put to such use. The other day, 
though, it was the scene of the wedding 
reception of Nancy Hamilton and Dr. 
Victor J. Alfaro, son of the minister of 
Panama. Ailsa Mellon, daughter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Miss 
Katherine Hughes, daughter of former 
Secretary of State Hughes, were also 
privileged to hold wedding receptions 
there. 


“RESERVED FOR THE PRESIDENT” 


The arrest of three Washingtonians 
for fishing at one of the two recreation 
sites reserved for the President brings 
some protest by those who think this 
contrary to the American idea of de- 
mocracy. One fisherman, for instance, 
lodges formal complaint with Maryland 
because the government has posted “no 
trespassing” signs on a creek where 
he has fished for years. However, it 
is well to remember that the Maryland 
place where Mr. Hoover indulges in his 
favorite pastime is private property— 
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bought in the name of one of his sec- 
retaries for the particular purpose of 
insuring privacy. If the fishing grounds 
were open to the public Mr. Hoover 
would have no rest from the curious and 
would be in constant peril from the 
hooks of would-be Izaak Waltons. Dr. 
William J. Showalter, assistant editor 
of the National Geographic magazine, 
estimates that the advertising value to 
Virginia of Mr. Hoover’s fishing reserve 
in that state is $25,000,000. 


IT’S ALL PART OF THE GAME 


The job of being secretary to a mem- 
ber of Congress is not all peaches and 
cream. It’s usually work of the hardest 
sort, and a secretary’s future hinges on 
the political fortunes of his boss. 

Consider the case of a young man who 
came to Washington with a representa- 
tive from one of the New England 
states. On the strength of his job the 
youth married and raised a family. But 
last fall his boss was beaten at the polls. 
A few days later, without allowing his 
secretary to finish the term, this repre- 
sentative saved money by shouldering 
the work himself. Lucky for the ex- 
secretary, he obtained a job in a local 
department store. And what is more 
fortunate, one day when the wife of 
the French ambassador visited the store 
she discovered that this same young 
man could speak French and together 
they went over the stock until the 
embassy purchase was considerable. 

There are many cases where the wife, 
daughter or other member of the family 
has served as secretary to a representa- 
tive or senator. Senators and repre- 
sentatives each receive a flat salary of 
$10,000 a year but the former are 
allowed $6,000 extra for clerk hire and 
representatives $3,200. Anything thcy 
can save out of this is so much “velvet.” 
Yet there have been members of Con- 
gress, in order to have a high grade of 
help, who have paid assistants an extra 
sum out of their own pockets. In fact, 
this has even been done in the White 
House, ’tis said. 


CHIEF JUSTICE IMPROVES 


Mr. Taft’s dry chuckle and good 
humor are so integral to the Chief Jus- 
tice’s nature that it is strange to find 
them missing. One of the few times 
the former president was actually seen 
riled was the other day at the Union 
Station when the Chief Justice, who 
recently underwent hospital treatment 
as a result of overwork, was starting 
for his Canadian summer home. Being 
in a wheel chair (as was Mrs. Taft who 
accompanied him) he was anxious that 
the press photographers refrain from 
taking pictures. But what is a Chief 
Justice’s desires as against those of the 
press? One picture after another was 
snapped until Mr. Taft, exasperated be- 
yond words, got out of his wheel chair 
and boarded the train unaided, pausing 
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One of the pictures Chief Justice Taft 
didn’t like. 


at the steps to wave his arm depreeat 
ingly at the cameramen. 


BAD SPELL AT THE WHITE HOUSE 

Everyone makes mistakes—even the 
picked personnel in the White Hous: 
executive offices. Just because a sub- 
ordinate failed to verify the spelling 
of the name of Frederic E. Tilton, that 
Detroiter’s nomination as third assistant 
postmaster general had to twice be con- 
firmed by the Senate. On the first 
occasion “Frederick” was used. This 
voided the confirmation so the whol 
process had to again be gone through. 


PERTINENT OBSERVATIONS 


Former Secretary of Treasury Mc- 
Adoo at a costume party attired as a 
country bumpkin ... Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart taking out a building permit 
in her writing name ... Mrs. Hoover 
indulging in a picnic (with portable 
radio) in Rock Creek park ... Two 
congressional secretaries frying eggs 
on the marble balustrade of the Capito! 
.-. Senator Blease of South Carolina 
receiving notice that he owes the gov- 
ernment $1,614 on his income tax ... 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, representative 
from Florida, taking down the lace cur- 
tains which add the feminine touch to 
her office ... Three capital policemen 
laughingly posing with bottles of cap- 
tured liquor while their superior writes 
criticism of their action ... Edgar L. 
G. Prochnik, Austrian minister, vainly 
trying to keep his big private car on the 
road after a front tire blows out (his 
wife and daughter are slightly injured) 
... Fruit punch and ice cream being 
served at a White House garden part) 
for the first time since the Coolidge 
administration. 


DON’T CALL ’EM CONGRESSWOMEN 


The female bloc of eight women mem- 
bers of the present Congress are unanl- 
mous in objecting to being called “con- 
gresswomen.” They want to be term- 
ed “representatives,” without designa- 
tion as to sex. They point out that 
“congresswoman” is no more an official 
term than “congressman.” Though “con- 
gressman” is popularly used it is tech- 
nically incorrect. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 

National Loyalty Commission. of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United Staies 
calls on President and pledge denomina- 
tion’s unqualified support in his law-en- 
forcement’ program. President responds 
that he feels need of moral support of the 
country, and declares obedience of law is 
not matter of politics or law, but one of 
morals. 


President receives 300 delegates of the 
4-H Club in national session at Washing- 
ton. They are addressed by John Alexan- 
der, of the American Youth Foundation: 
“Through the influence of club work, the 
boy or girl builds up a life that is symmetri- 
cal and balanced. The 4-H Club idea is 
one of the soundest that ever has been 
applied to youth education.” 

Largest letter ever delivered by air mail 
is presented Mr. Hoover by Mayor Marshall 
of Cleveland. Measuring five feet long and 
over three feet wide the letter, signed by 
10,000 Cleveland schoolchildren, invites 
President to attend national air races in 
that city in August. 


Government 

Contracts for $5,000,000 worth of air- 
planes are approved by War Department. 

Battalion of army engineers is dispatched 
to make survey for interoceanic ship canal 
in Nicaragua. Engineers will report on 
most practical route for canal, approximate 
cost of maintenance and cost of acquiring 
properties and franchises, 

Army’s hero carrier pigeon “President 
Wilson” dies at Fort Monmouth, N. J., at 
age of 11. He delivered his last World war 
message in 1918 at Rampont, France, minus 
a leg and with a bullet wound in his breast. 
The bird will be stuffed and mounted for 
the Fort Monmouth museum. 

For the new director of the Bureau of the 
Budget President Hoover selects Col, James 
C, Roop, of Pa., former Dawes aid. 


Politics 

State “Anti-Smith” Democratic conven- 
tion attended by 800 delegates, many of 
them women, meets at Roanoke, Va. Smith, 
Raskob and regular Democratic state lead- 
ers are denounced and prohibition is called 
apex of human achievement. Prof. William 
Moseley Brown, psychology teacher of Wash- 
ington and Lee university, is nominated for 
their gubernatorial candidate. Other South- 
ern states are invited to join in the organi- 
zation of a “national” party. 


Churches 

To “place truth and: moral betterment 
of the people above the cash box” Bishop 
James Cannon jr., addressing the Florida 
Methodist conference, at Miami, advises 
that the church buy or establish newspapers 
for the purpose. He claims “the secular 
press actually is leading the fight against 
the 18th amendment.” 


Though strongly opposed to the intrusion 
of the church into politics the Missouri 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
in convention at River Forest, Ill., goes on 
record against companionate marriage, in- 
crease in divorce, decrease in marriage, 


birth control and coddling of criminals. 
Revelation that Bishop James Cannon jr., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
was a client of Kable & Co., New York 
brokerage house that went bankrupt and 
its officers indicted for using the mails to 
defraud, brings explanation from the bishop 








~—-Detroit News 


“To the Disarmament Conference, James!” 


that he had no intention of gambling but 
had thought he was investing his money 
with a reputable firm. Bishop Cannon’s 
original $2,500 investment rose to $11,256 
before the firm crashed, records disclose. 
Friends have been trying to collect $25,000 
to buy the bishop a home in Washington. 

All Christian Science practitioners in the 
District of Columbia must register under 
the new law for licensing physicians, says 
Dr, W. C. Fowler, chairman of the District 
Building Committee, 


Prohibition 

Sir Esme Howard, who promised to make 
the British embassy dry, gives a wet din- 
ner in honor of Vice President and his 
half-sister and hostess, Mrs. Edward Gann. 
She sits at the ambassador’s right (the seat 
of honor). 

Dry law expenditures during nine years 
since adoption of 18th amendment were 
less than fines and revenues, Commissioner 
Doran estimates. Expenses are given as 
$141,178,485 and collections $460,502,792. 


Business 

New $500,000,000 food company is formed 
by merging Fleischman Co., Royal Baking 
Powder Co. and E. W, Gillett Co., Ltd., of 
Canada, it is announced by J. P. Morgan 
& Co, 

Radio-telegraph system serving the whole 
country through 14 strategic cities is plan- 
ned by Radio Corporation of America. Ten 
exclusive and five “shared” transoceanic 
commerical channels will connect American 
cities with 22 foreign countries, Quicker 
communication will result. 


Sports 

C. C. Pyle’s transcontinental foot race is 
won by Johnny Salo, 36, Passaic, N. J. 
policeman, who covers 3,635 miles from New 
York to Los Angeles in 525 hours 57 minutes 
and 20 seconds. Salo earns $25,000 by 
finishing two minutes and 47 seconds ahead 
of Pete Gavuzzi, who gets $10,000. Nine- 
teen runners complete coast tocoast journey. 


Aviation 

With their three-weeks 1,000 mile yacht- 
ing honeymoon at an end Col. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh drop anchor at Sands 
Point, N. Y. and become guests of Daniel 
Guggenheim. Col. Lindbergh prepares for 
three-week tour of Transcontinental Air 
Transport Line, which will take him to 
Pacific coast. 

Organization of American aviators, mili- 
tary and civil, into a body to be known as 
“Knights of the Air,” to uphold “American 
air supremacy,” is announced, with William 
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J. Simmons, of Atlanta, Ga., former imperial 
wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, as national 
leader. 


Crime 

“A smashing blow to the dog racing 
racket,” says state’s attorney’s office of 
three simultaneous raids in Chicago on dog 
tracks claimed to be owned by Al Capone, 
George (Bugs) Moran and Oliver Ellis. “We 
are striking at the main source of revenue 
for the big gangs,” say the police, “some 
$4,500,000 a year—and they can’t stand it.” 
Up to 10,000 persons some nights attend 
each track, 

Crime in this country last year cost the 
people $11,808,000,000, reports International 
Association for Identification. Property 
ey amounted to over a billion and a 
half, 


General 

Roosevelt medals for distinguished serv- 
ice this year will be awarded to Owen D. 
Young, of reparations fame, Owen Wister, 
novelist, and Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress. Presentations to be made Oct. 
27, the 7ist birthday anniversary of the 
former President at his birthplace in New 
York, 

House at Staunton, Va., in which Wood- 
row Wilson was born is sold for $30,000 to 
Mary Baldwin college, which will establish 
a shrine to the former President. For 
nearly 80 years the house was the manse of 
the First Presbyterian church of which 
Rev. Thomas R. Wilson, father of the late 
President, was pastor when his son was 
born, 

Allan Hoover, son of the President re- 
ceives his degree at Stanford university 
along with a thousand other students. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, wife of the former 
President, is awarded degree of doctor of 
laws by Smith college, at Northampton, 
Mass, 

Will H. Hays, “czar” of the movies and 
former postmaster general under President 
Harding, is granted a divorce at Sullivan, 
Ind., and given custody of his son. 


-— 
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DRAWL vs SLANG 


A young man from the South who had 
recently obtained a job in New York seemed 
to irriate his boss by his Dixie drawl. 

“See here, Henry,” said the Manhattanite 
one day, “can’t you ever learn to stop say- 
ing ‘us all’?” 

“Well suh,” replied the Southerner, “it’s 
taken me 18 years to learn to say ‘you all 
and you can’t expect me to learn to say 
‘youse guys’ in two weeks.” 














Newsstand Edition 


Duilifinder 


After winning its way into practically a million 
homes by way of the mails, the Pathfinder—in a 
special Newsstand Edition—is now available also on 
the 80,000 newsstands of the country. The splendid 
welcome already given to the paper on the newsstands 
is one more tribute to its place in the heart of the pub- 
lic. The Newsstand Edition is printed on fine ‘‘English- 
fmish’’ book paper—chosen ause it makes such 
easy reading. The single-copy price of this Newsstand 
Edition is five cents. The subscription rate, by the 
year—delivered to any address in the 48 states every 
week by mail in protective envelopes—is $2.50. Many 
testify that they prefer the Pathfinder to papers cost- 
ing $4 or $5 a year. Subscriptions may be handed 
to any newsdealer or sent to the Pathfinder Publish- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C. 

— — — USE THIS HANDY COUPON — — — 


Please enter my subscription for The Pathfinder—News- 
stand Edition—for one year and send me a bill ($2.50). 























DOINGS OF CONGRESS 





Stops for Breath 
ONGRESS succeeded in quitting 
and getting away from Washing- 
ton for a spell, and it was one of 
the hardest jobs it accomplished. The 
senators agreed to come back Aug. 19 
while the representatives fixed on Sept. 
23 for their return. 

The trouble was with the tariff. Sen- 
ator Borah of Ida.—largely responsible 
for the extra session—insisted that Con- 
gress was called to relieve the farmer; 
that the President asked for a revision 
of the tariff only as it affected farm in- 
terests, and that since the House had 
gone in for a general upward revision 
the Senate should turn thumbs down 
and refuse to follow. He offered a 
resolution to limit tariff revision by the 
Senate to agriculture and directly re- 
lated schedules—to practically ignore 
the bill as elaborated and passed by 
the House. 

Senator Borah certainly had the regu- 
lar Republicans—the high-tariff Repub- 
licans—scared. Smoot, Watson and 
Jones defended the House bill and the 
idea of a general revision. But they 
greatly feared the independent Republi- 
cans and Democrats, practically all of 
whom decried the skyrocket rates just 
voted by the House. And well they 
might fear, for when the matter came 
to a show-down the tariff bill was 
saved by a single vote. The Borah reso- 
lution was defeated 39 to 38. So the 
Senate agreed to recess while the finance 
committee worked over the House tariff 
schedules and took testimony. 

Borah’s defeat on the tariff matter 
was attributed to his friend and fellow 
independent, Johnson of Cal. The elo- 
quent Californian surprised his friends 
by voting to go ahead with the general 
revision of the tariff. Johnson, it was 
understood, was interested in getting 
some California products well protected, 
and it was whispered that he is now 
certain to have his interests looked after. 

Senators did not wait for the tariff 
bill to reach the floor before starting to 
amend it. There was a sort of race 





—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Through a Rough Sea 
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between Norris of Nebr. and Brookhart 
of Ia. as to who should offer the farm 
export debenture plan as an amendment. 
Both did. Senator Glass carried out 
his announced intention of putting in 





Unable to hold the Senate in session, Borah 
takes a parting crack at Dawes. 


an amendment to tax stock market 
gambling, and Wheeler of Mont. offered 
one to take away the right of U. S. 
millers to import Canadian wheat duty 
free, mill it in bond and then export 
the flour. Senator Borah and others 
freely predicted from past experiences 
and observations that the Senate would 
further elevate the high schedules 
reached by the House. 


Last Word on Prohibition 

Fittingly perhaps, at least not unex- 
pectedly, prohibition was practically 
the last subject to receive the attention 
of the Senate before the recess. Senator 
Glass, the fiery little Virginian, started 
it. He is an ardent prohibitionist, and 
he was boiling over with criticism for 
President Hoover for not directing more 
attention to prohibition enforcement. 
The President’s request for a joint con- 
gressional committee to study the feasi- 
bility of transferring prohibition en- 
forcement to the Department of Jastice 
was called mere subterfuge, and Jones’s 
resolution to provide for such a com- 
mittee was not allowed to come up for 
action. Glass said that believing the 
President wanted a prohibition inquiry 
he got $250,000 appropriated for the 
purpose. But “in an unguarded mo- 
ment” he let himself be persuaded to 
insert parenthetically, “together with 
enforcement of other laws.” The result 
was that “the parenthesis has been made 
the main thesis,” and the prohibition 
inguiry sidetracked. Glass charged 
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that the President in instructing his 
law enforcement commission said noth- 
ing about prohibition. Other senators 
chimed in, some anxious to condemn 
the dry agents for shooting people and 
others to decry sympathy for the “boot- 
leg outfit.” 


Secret Sessions Ended 

There were only five senators who 
voted against removing the secrecy of 
executive session and having nomina- 
tions and treaties with foreign govern- 
ments considered publicly. Now such 
sessions are open to the public unless 
some senator proposes to close the door 
and can get a majority vote to do it. 
An attempt was made to have publishe:! 
all roll calls made in secret session, bu! 
while this failed every senator was giv- 
en the right to reveal how he voted 
individually. 

The next day after this rule was 
adopted some nominations from the 
President reached the Senate, and the 
reporters and the public were on their 
toes in their eagerness to hear proceed- 
ings. They hoped for a little scandal, 
but were disappointed. Some charges 
were hinted at in one case, but these 
were quickly dispelled and all nomina 
tions were promptly confirmed without 
excitement. 


Dawes’s Speech Discussed 

The peace and disarmament speech 
of Ambassador Dawes in London had an 
immediate echo in the Senate, and whil 
there were compliments for him there 
were also criticisms. Senator Borah, 
head of the foreign relations committee 
and a noted peace advocate, was dis- 
appointed in that his old presiding 
officer failed to say anything about that 
age-old subject of dispute, the freedom 
of the seas. No real results will be 
accomplished, he said, until security is 





—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
It is to Laugh! 


provided for neutral commerce on the 
seas in time of war. America, he de- 
clared, “will continue to build a strong 
navy to protect her interests as long a‘ 
Great Britain claims the right to be 
mistress of the seas.” Senator Swanson 
of Va., ranking Democrat of the commil- 
tee, agreed with Borah generally. He 
added that Britain ought to call the nex! 
disarmament conference, if one is to 
be called before the conference of 1931 
provided for in the Washington treaty. 
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Raising Salaries 

Not being very busy one day—waiting 
for the Senate to make up its mind on 
the tariff question—the House decided 
to spend a few minutes raising the 
salaries of the Capitol employees. These, 
also known as the employees of the 
legislative branch of the government, 
number 2,500, and in short order their 
pay roll was boosted from $4,723,000 
to $5,600,000—just short of a million 
increase. A valiant stand against the 
bill was made by Glover of Ark., a new 
member, but he was only one of 18 to 
vote against the measure while 168 
voted for it. Glover reminded his 
colleagues that they had been called to 
give relief to the farmer, not to their 
clerks. Pointing out that the expenses 
of the office of the Speaker were being 
raised from $13,700 to $21,140 he said 
they had a Speaker who could handle 
the job by himself. 


In favor of the bill it was said that 
the employees had not been promoted 
for six years, and that their average 
salary was below that of the employees 
in the executive departments. Under 
the bill each representative would have 
$5,000 for clerk hire, but no single 
clerks could receive more than $3,900— 
which is also the limit for clerks of 
senators. The new pay schedules would 
give the sergeants-at-arms $8,000; the 
official reporters of debates $7,500; the 
chaplains $1,680, and messengers $1,740 
each. 

The Senate not only accepted the bill 
and sent it on to the President but one 
senator, McKellar of Tenn., wanted to 
amend it by adding a provision to raise 
the salaries of senators. He said that 
all the jobs Congress created called for 
salaries of $12,000, so fhought congress- 
men themselves should have that much. 
Though persuaded to let the present 
bill go on through McKellar announced 
that he would seek the increase for 
senators and representatives at the ear- 
liest opportunity. The strange part of 
the Senator’s interest is that he is a 
bachelor and clearly does not need as 
much as some of the senators with 
families of varying sizes. He also 
seemed unmindful of the fact that con- 
gressmen have been defeated for making 
attempts like his—but McKellar has 
just been reelected for six years. 


Farm Relief Money 

There was no hesitation on the part of 
Congress to appropriate the first amount 
asked by President Hoover for farm 
relief work. The sum was $151,500,000 
—the $1,500,000 to be used for the ex- 
penses of the farm board. The $150,- 
000,000 will be used for loans to co- 
operative marketing agencies and for 
setting up stabilization corporations to 
take care of surpluses. There was no 
objection in the House except an ex- 
pressed desire to appropriate at once 
the whole $500,000,000 authorized in the 
bill. The Senate acted without debate. 
President Hoover explained that the 
board, when created, would be the best 
judge of the amounts needed, and when 
needed, and that no doubt Congress 
would be in session again before need 
for further funds was felt. 








They’re All Quoted 
in the Record 





Rep. Beedy of Me.: I for one take great 
pride in this House. I resent the phrase 
“rubber stamp” which is sometimes applied 
to the House of Representatives. 


Senator Reed of Pa.: And both candidates 
(for president) forgot the platforms, shut 
their eyes to what their parties had done, 
and went off wooing strange gods. 


Senator Shortridge of Cal.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rose for the purpose of saying that 
outside of California I know of no more 
delightful summer resort than the city of 
Washington; and, as for me, I am quite 
willing to remain here during the charm- 
ing summer months, 


Rep, LaGuardia of N. Y.: The vote of 
the women throughout the country has 
had a great tendency to cleanse politics. 
{Applause.] 


Senator Allen of Kans.: I give every man 
a perfect right to be inconsistent. I give 
to every man a perfect right to change his 
mind, but I grant to no man the unchal- 
lenged privilege to be insincere or to change 
his mind or to be inconsistent and then 
seek to make it appear that he alone is 
consistent. 


Rep Rainey of Ill.: As a matter of fact, 
you gentlemen have had so many promi- 
nent Republicans in the penitentiary at 
Atlanta recently that I heard a Republican 
ex-member out here in the corridor say 
that he was a candidate for warden of a 
state penitentiary. You had filled the state 
penitentiary with Republican officeholders, 
and some are just getting out now. He was 
out of a job, and there were so many 
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—New York Telegram 


Who'll Pay the Bill? 


in there that it appealed to him and he 
said, “I think I ought to have this job, be- 
cause so many of our fellows are going 
down there, and I know them, that I think 
I should be there to welcome them as they 
come.” [Laughter and applause.] 


Senator Glass of Va.: If there is one 
thing above another that no senator can 
predict, it is how long a senator will speak. 
We were told here today, for example, that 
a senator would occupy only 30 minutes. 
He occupied within five minutes of two 
hours, 
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NICE PEOPLE 


When your shoulders are burning 
From the heat of the sun, 
And yow’re starting to blister 
And it ain’t any fun; 
Don’t you just love the yokel 
Who comes up with a whack, 
And squashes the blisters 
On your suffering back? 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 59 
Submitted by Martin E. Hagan, Cashton, Wis. 

Horizontal: I—Snake-like fish. 4—Nothing. 7 
—Girl’s name. 1i—So be it. 13—A light 
helmet. 15—Large stream. 17—Facts given. 
18—Even. 20—Musical instrument, 24—Di- 
minish. 26—Bird’s beak. 27——Pronoun. 29— 
Government. 30—Bar. 32—To cut. 34—A 
group. 36—Collection of notable sayings. 37 
—Vanity. 39—To strike. 41—Suffix used in 
names of radicals. 42—-Employment. 
front of. 45—On land, 47—To travel. 
Business transaction. 51—A _ synopsis. 


43—In 
49— 


53— 


Kind of slipper. 55—-Sideglance. 56—Put forth. 
57—Strike gently. 


58—Boy’s nickname. 
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Vertical: 


i—Spike of corn. 2—Masculine 
name. Mechanical power. Exist. 6 
Boy. 7—Musical term. 8—Acquire knowledge. 
9—Name of movie starring Clara Bow. 10— 
Arrange. 12—At no time. 1 laited cord, 16 
—Diminish, 19—Calm. 21—Feminine name. 
22—Hard wood, 23—Flexible. 25—Stop. 28— 
Part of a flower. 30—Military guard. 31— 
Pallid, 33—Desire. 35—Easily yielding to 
pressure, 38—East Indian species of cedar. 40 
—South African village. hy ornament, 44 
—Lay in surrounding matter. 45—Spindle on 
which a wheel turns. 46—A tear. 48—-An en- 
treaty. 50—Lick up. 52—An eagle. 53—Com- 
pass point (abbr.). 54—A state (abbr.). 


























FROM OTHER LANDS 





AUSTRIA SECRETLY ARMING 


Secretly obtaining arms and building 
up a strong army in defiance of the 
terms of the Versailles peace treaty was 
the charge formally made against Aus- 
tria to the League of Nations by the 
“liquidation board” in connection with 
the removal of military control. The 
board was composed of three men, 
French, English and Italian, and they 
charged that Austria hid war material 
from them during investigations, and 
that by training men in various associa- 
tions—which have become very popular 
—they have the material for an army of 
from 200,000 to 300,000. Secret coopera- 
tion with Germany was also charged, 
and besides a big secret trade in arms, 
centered at Vienna, much machinery 
had been obtained and was “simply 
waiting the departure of the board to 
begin war factories.” 


POINCARE POPULAR 


A nation-wide poll conducted by a 
Paris Sunday newspaper showed that 
the most popular person in France right 
now is Premier Poincare, called the 
“savior of the franc.” Next to him in 
the popularity vote, but not close, was 
Mme. Curie, co-discoverer of radium. 
Then came Marshal Joffre, and further 
down the line Minister Briand and 
the war-time premier Clemenceau. No 
actresses, screen stars or prize fighters 
figured among the first 40. 


JAPAN FINALLY ACTS 


The Kellogg peace pact represented 
a serious and all but insuperable prob- 
lem for the Japanese government, and 





Premier Tanaka of Japan caught in the act. 
He is putting on his shoes which he had 
taken off to enter the house of a friend. It 
is an ancient and honored Japanese custom. 


it was settled only after months of de- 
bate and discussion. There was plenty 
of willingness to ratify, but the trouble 
arose from one phrase in the pact—“in 
the name of their respective peoples.” 
This was held to conflict with the im- 
perial prerogative by wrongly implying 
that the people and not the emperor 
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Poincare—Most Popular Person in France 


have the treaty-making power. Premier 
Tanaka interpreted the phrase as mean- 
ing “for the sake of,” or “in the interest 
of the people,” and so got the pact 
finally reported to the privy council 
with its original language. 


LARGER ARMY DEMANDED 


Speaking to the Reichstag Gen. Groe- 
ner, minister of defense, complained 
bitterly over the cut of nearly $2,000,000 
in the army budget. “I fully understand 
the necessity of cutting expenditures,” 
he said, “but I maintain that the de- 
fense of the country is equally urgent.” 
He charged that the victorious allied 
nations had done nothing toward dis- 
armament, and that it is now Germany 
that needs security. Social Democrats 
and others of the left answered spirited- 
ly, arguing that Germany needs no 
army. They announced their intention 
of opposing the “old regime” ideas. 


STRIKE OUSTS GOVERNOR 


Because he could not settle a strike of 
taxi drivers the governor of Antioquia, 
Colombia, Gen. Pedro Berrio, resigned 
his post. He was at once succeeded by 
Mariano Perez, former minister of pub- 
lic works. The taxi drivers went on 
their strike because of new road regu- 
lations enacted by the legislature. 


PLANE PLUNGES INTO CHANNEL 


Seven persons died and four were 
rescued when a big passenger airplane 
of the Imperial Airway plunged into 
the English Channel near the Belgian 
coast. Two of the victims were Ameri- 
cans, Homer Tatham of Minneapolis and 
Adolph Meister of Garfield, N. J. Engine 
trouble caused the London-Paris air 
liner to come down suddenly. The 
pilot guided it near a Belgian trawler, 
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and the crew of that little boat did re- 
markable service in rescue work. The 
victims were trapped in the cabin. Most 
of them were from London. 


LIGHTS TO STOP SPEECHES 

In the French Chamber of Deputies 
it was decided to use a system of lights 
to warn a speaker when his time ex- 
pires. Until now a bang of the gave! 
stopped the speech—as in all other na- 
tions. The new system was inspired 
by traffic light systems. One light wil! 
warn the speaker he has only five 
more minutes to go, and the other will 
let him know his time is up. Danger 
is felt, though, that an earnest orator 
may refuse to look at the lights. 


HINDUS CLING TO DAGGER 


The abolition of all arms at Bombay 
in an effort to curtail killing in reli- 
gious riots between Hindus and Moham 
medans brought so earnest a protes! 
from deputation of Sikhs that J. EF. 
Hotson of the government promised | 
cancel the order. The dagger, they said, 
is “a religious symbol carried by ever) 
Sikh from baptism to death.” The Sikhs 
are members of a Hindu sect who oy 
pose idolatry and deny difference in 
castes. They have made very fine so!- 
diers in the British service. Some of 
the Sikhs refused to either eat or drink 
until their daggers were restored. 


NEXT FRENCH PRESIDENT 


It will be 18 months before the Na- 
tional Assembly sitting at Versailles 
chooses the next president of France, but 
the race is already on, and the biggest 
men in France are in the running. 
Among the avowed candidates are the 
smiling Doumergue,. the present in- 
cumbent; Poincare, war-time president 
and dynamic premier; Briand, the apos- 
tle of peace, who has been premier 
several times, and Bouisson, now presi- 
dent of the chamber of deputies. The 
president’s term is for seven years. 
Militating against the chances of both 
Doumergue and Poincare is the fact 
that France has never yet elected a 
president for more than one term. The 
principal power of the French presi- 
dent lies in his ability, with the consent 
of the senate, to dissolve the chamber of 
deputies. 





—Florence (Italy) J) 420 


The new ye!’ow peril to Europe—Uncle 
Sam’s gold. 
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SETTLE MEXICAN CHURCH DISPUTE 

Services in Mexican Catholic churches 
were resumed after nearly three years 
if silence—since August 1, 1926—fol- 
lowing a settlement of the dispute be- 
tween the state and church arrived at 
by President Gil on one side and Arch- 
bishop Ruiz y Flores on the other. It 
was agreed that only those ministers in 
charge of property would be required 
to register under the law; that priests 
could give religious instruction to both 
old and young in churches, but not in 
public or private schools, and that any 
citizen could apply for amendment or 
abrogation of any law. It was also 
agreed to free the women—about 100— 
held in the island prison colony for 
violation of religious laws. That did 
not include, however, Mother Superior 
Conception, who was found guilty of 
abetting Obregon’s murder. Great 
throngs of people waited in the churches 
for the settlement, which was first sub- 
mitted to the Pope for approval. U. S. 
Ambassador Morrow acted as interme- 
diary between the church and the gov- 
ernment, making frequent trips to and 
from his summer home at Cuernavaca 
to confer with both sides. Much credit 
ras given him for the final success of 
the negotiations. 


CLOSING PEARL HARBOR 


It is unsatisfactory to have a big 
naval base for gun practice and secret 
maneuvers as long as outsiders have the 
privilege of sailing in and out. That 
has been the condition at Pearl Harbor, 
Uncle Sam’s Hawaiian naval base, and 
one of the greatest strategic naval 
points in the world. Ancient fishing 
rights there under old Hawaiian laws 
have been jealously preserved by the 
native owners, some of whom have 
leased or sold them, but never extin- 
guished any of them. The government 
now has undertaken to reserve the port 
strictly for the navy by condemning 
all fishing and other private rights and 
compensating the owners. 


BRIBE FOR DIVORCE 


Alexander Zoubkoff, the young Rus- 
sian brother-in-law of the former Ger- 
man kaiser, let it be known at Paris 
that he had been offered $50,000 to agree 
to a divorce from Princess Victoria, 
the 63-year-old sister of Wilhelm. 
Attorneys for Zoubkoff said the offer 
came from the former German royal 
family, but did not say how it was 
received. The young Russian husband 
has lived very little with his elderly 
and aristocratic bride. He is still in a 
sort of exile in Luxembourg. 


CENSOR PROTECTS MUSSOLINI 

There are two countries where Dicta- 
tor Mussolini may not be insulted— 
Italy and England. The lord chamber- 
lain, Viscount Cromer, the official cen- 
sor of plays, stopped a London theatri- 
cal production because it made fun of 
the Italian statesman. A little skit had 
been arranged called ‘“Mussolini’s 
Lunch.” It depicted the dictator in a 
domestic scene and purported to show 
that great men are not such heroes to 





Women’s Peace church at Frankfort, Ger- 
many. The central portal of this odd-look- 
ing church contains a huge figure called 
Regina Pacis—“Queen of Peace.” The 
church was recently dedicated. 


their wives and daughters in the inti- 
macy of home life. The lord chamber- 
lain held that the play was an insult to 
Mussolini and in a letter to the author 
pronounced it “quite impossible.” 


HONG KONG WATER FAMINE 


With the failure of the usual rains 
Hong Kong, on the island of the Chinese 
coast belonging to the British, began to 
suffer acutely for water. People stood 
for hours in the water lines under a 
broiling sun for doles from the waning 
supply. The government called the 
situation “increasingly serious.” In the 
six reservoirs normally containing two 
billion gallons there was left only one- 
tenth of that quantity. A plan was 
formed to use the great drydock for 
storage of water brought by incoming 
ships. 


— 
_ 





A woman in Russia has been pronounced 
dead on five different occasions. What an 
ideal grandmother she would make for an 
office boy this time of the year. 











Foreign Evenits ¥ 
in Tabloid 





Germany 
The next attempt of the Graf Zeppelin to 
fly over the Atlantic will be this month, it 
is announced at Friedrichshafen in deny- 
ing reports that further flight preparations 
had been canceled. 


International Alliance for Women’s Suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship, representing 
43 nations, opens jubilee congress at Ber 
lin where it was organized 25 years ago. 


Canal Zone 
Lyle Womack is granted a divorce from 
Ruth Elder, ocean flyer and screen actress, 
on grounds of desertion. The suit was not 
contested. 


Colombia 
All but three houses in the village of 
Sevilla, Cauca, are destroyed by a landslide 
which takes the lives of 38 persons. The 
sliding earth dams the river Quiloace and 
causes a serious flood, 


New Zealand 
Violent earthquakes shake South Island 
and bring death to eight persons. Most of 
them were killed in landslides. 


France 

French cabinet unanimously approves 
Young reparations plan recently made with 
Germany, 

Marshal Petain, commander-in-chief of 
French armies in 1917, is chosen member 
of French Academy to succeed Marshal 
Foch. It is a custom to have three military 
members among the “40 Immortals.” 


West Africa 
Floods drown hundreds of persons and 
90 per cent of the cattle in the Assam dis- 
trict of the Kameruns. Whole towns are 
submerged, 


Portugal 
Portuguese cutter, Ile Santantao, sudden- 
ly sinks in storm off Portuguese coast with 
loss of 11 lives. The gunboat Sagres suc- 
ceeds in saving nine of crew. 

















Cuernavaca, Mexico, Where Ambassador Morrow Has a Summer Home 
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Gen. Dawes, Envoy of Peace 


Former Vice President, at Court of St. James, Sets an Example 
of Speed and Directness in Asking Arms Reduction 


HAT happens when a “high- 
W rowered salesman” enters the 

slow, dignified, pompous and po- 
jite realm of diplomacy? That is some- 
thing that will soon be known, for Gen. 
Charles Dawes—he of the underslung 
black pipe and crackling vocabulary— 
is now ambassadoring at the ancient, 
haughty and stuffy court of St. James 
on the Thames. 

He is not like other ambassadors. 
That fact stood out like a giraffe’s ears 
before he even reached London. Dawes 
is dynamic. He did not slip in, bow 





—Knickerbocker Press 


Help at Hand 


and sit down gracefully. He had wait- 
ing for him at the railroad station the 
state carriage with its prancing white 
horses, and in his gray traveling suit 
he clattered over to Windsor Castle to 
talk with George V. He could not give 
the king, whom he found “delightful,” 
more than half an hour, for he had 
to catch a train to Scotland to keep an 
engagement with Premier MacDonald. 
The Scotchman is a new school states- 
man too, so the two threw formality 
to the breezes and got down at once 
to a jolly, informal, heart-to-heart talk 
about the thing that most interests both 
of them—world peace and progressive 
disarmament. 

The real haste of Dawes to see the 
premier was to shew him the speech 
he had prepared for delivery the next 
night at the Pilgrims’ dinner at London 
—the dinner speech that a new U. S. 
ambassador to Britain always starts 
out with. 

In that speech Dawes showed that 
he was not one of the “social purveyors 
of the trivial in international discus- 
sions who talk so continually about 
good relations and do so little to for- 
ward them”’—to quote him. He got 
down to his theme—peace—in his first 
paragraph. And it was not about peace 
generally, nebulously, theoretically. 
Dawes took up directly the most im- 
portant specific problem of the sub- 
ject—a proper method for negotiations 
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for naval disarmament—a “yardstick” 
for measuring the comparative strength 
of navies. It was the lack of this that 
caused the failure of the Geneva con- 
ference of 1927. 

Dawes had his plan ready, and some 
believed he was speaking for President 
Hoover. He would have naval technical 
experts first work out a “final definition 
of the naval yardstick” and then call 
on a “committee of statesmen of the 
nations” to make the necessary com- 
promises and agree “on the final fixa- 
tion of the technical yardstick.” He 
would not trust either naval officers or 
statesmen alone. A naval officer “‘not 
only feels, but he is rightly taught to 
feel, that he must strive not for equal 
navies but for a superior navy.” And 
he added, frankly: “I. fear no naval 
officer inherently favors equality.” 

That ticklish question of parity be- 
tween the American and British navies 
was not glozed over by Mr. Dawes. He 
said: “In the inarticulate consciences 
and hearts of the two great English- 
speaking peoples there is upheld, sacred 
and inviolate, the principle of the 
equality between them of naval 
strength.” 

Dawes and MacDonald, both prac- 
tical statesmen of the new _ school, 
seemed to agree at once, and thorough- 
ly, on the great question of promoting 
peace through disarmament. While 
Dawes was speaking at London Mac- 
Donald was speaking much in the same 
way in his home town of Lossiemouth. 
“T put our relations with the United 
States in the forefront in national con- 
cern,” said the premier, but he made 
it clear that other nations were de- 
sired and expected in the friendly and 
inclusive compact. 

Our new ambassador to London is 
one to attract attention—get publicity. 
That is in the nature of a few chosen 
people. The fanciful picture of him in 
silk knee breeches—which our ambas- 
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N\ CHARLIE 
\ \\} DAWES 
—Louisville Courier Journal 


A GOOD MIXTURE 
Impatient now is he— 
The gent who wears the British crown— 
Until he gets to see 
Dawes smoke the pipe that’s“ upsidedown.” 
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~—Wash ngton News 


The Fly in the Ointmen: 


sadors at St. James wear—with that 
plebeian, picturesque pipe in his mouth 
is enough to stir interest in the mos! 
casual. When asked by reporters abou! 
those breeches, Dawes told them to “go 
plumb to hell.” And that is another 
of his interesting characteristics. It 
was his snappy phrases, his “Hell and 
Maria,” snapped at a congressional com- 
mittee, that first brought him to public 
notice and admiration. Asked by Lon- 
don reporters if he was going to con- 
tinue such phrases in his diplomatic 
life he was recorded as saying “Hell's 
bells, no! Now I am a diplomat. | 
must don kid-glove manners. But if 
you men don’t stop asking me fool 
questions Ill be forced to break my 
good resolutions in about 10 seconds!” 

In the past about nine Americans out 
of 10 would have been unable to name 
their ambassador to England if sur- 
prised with the question. It is safe to 
say now that about nine out of 10 will 
know who he is as long as it is Dawes. 
Whether or not he will prove a worthy 
successor of our long line of celebrities 
at that court remains to be seen. They 
embrace formidable names — John 
Adams, James Monroe, William Pinckney, 
John Quincy Adams, Martin Van Buren, 
Thomas F. Bayard, James Buchanan 
and Charles Francis Adams, among 
others. But it is safe to predict that 
“his Excellency,” Ambassador Dawes, 
will get the lime light as much as the 
best of them, if not more. 


3. 
—_—- 





AMERICAN SLANG WINS 


A contest for the most popular, most 
expressive slang expressions current 1D 
England conducted by the dignified Man- 
chester Guardian revealed that American 
slang predominated over the native variety. 
It was surprising to note how little at- 
tention was given to English slang expres- 
sions. The following list of slang phrases 
took first prize: 


A pain in the neck. 

To get away with it. 

To let in on the ground floor. 
Bats in the belfry. 

To bump off. 

To spill the beans. 


“It is clear,” commented the committee 
on award, “that American slang predom!- 
nates and, incredible as it may seem, nO 
one quoted any of the good old British 
slang phrases, perhaps because they are 
no longer known.” 
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A Tribute to Old Glory 


Seventeen-Year-Old Syracuse Student Takes Highest Honors 
in National Flag Contest Finals at Washington 


estic canopy for the awarding of 

prizes and broadcasting of essays 
in the national flag contest finals which 
climaxed the Flag day exercises at 
Washington. Two boys and two girls— 
Robert L. Sullivan of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Nary McGonigal of Troy, N. Y., Merele 
M. Clarke of Sault St. Marie, Mich., and 
Alma Groves of Byromville, Ga.,—scor- 
ed the highest points in the order given 
and each will have a free trip around 
the world as a result. 

The contest, promoted by the United 
States Flag Association and sponsored 
by the Hearst papers, has for its pur- 
pose the instilling a deeper reverence 
for the Stars and Stripes in the hearts 
of the nation’s schoolchildren. More 
than 270,000 youngsters participated in 
the elimination contests in which eight 
were selected to compete in the finals. 

The essay of 17-year-old Sullivan 
which took highest honors follows: 


Old Glory! It was born during our Na- 
tion’s struggle for freedom; its beauty was 
unfurled at the Battle of the Brandywine, 
it cheered the down-hearted and discour- 
aged at Valley Forge; it witnessed the 
enemy’s surrender at Yorktown. 

O, glorious sky-born colors of Red,White 
and Blue! You typify the courage, the love 
of liberty, the fidelity of our forefathers 
who made immortal those dreary days of 
the Revolution. O peerless Stars and 
Stripes! you waved forth steadfastly 
through those succeeding wars—foreign and 
civil alike and from those long years of 
strife, trials and hardships you have come 
forth even more glorious than before. As 
the cloud by day and as the pillar of fire 
by night you have led America the Beauti- 
ful onward and upward; for you symbolize, 
in very truth, the soul of America. 

Yours is the glory to typify the wealth 
and grandeur of the great land of oppor- 
tunity with its matchless beauty of moun- 
tain, plain and valley, with its boundless 
resource in mine and stream and soil. 

Yours is the glory to represent the high- 
est of political ideals as expressed in our 
Declaration of Independence, and in the 
most perfect form of government that has 
ever existed—our Constitution, “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” Un- 
der this our country has developed as none 
other in the history of the world; for it is 
your glory that your Stars, grown from 13 
to 48, symbolize that state after state has 
voluntarily sought admission under our 
wise and just rule—a fact without parallel 
in all history. And beyond this: Other 
peoples from other lands continue to come 
in a never ceasing stream to join our ranks; 
they, too, seek the rights of citizenship 
that you symbolize. 

It is your glory that you stand for edu- 
cation and progress, the offering to the 
poorest and humblest opportunities to be- 
come great; for we see you waving exultantly 
over every school thoughout the land, pro- 
teeting with your peaceful folds the rights 
of your children, 

It is your glory that you symbolize the 
tireless efforts of our wise and upright 
leaders in commerce, manufacturing, sci- 
ence, art and every branch of human enter- 
prise—those great factors of achievements 


[est Capitol dome provided a maj- 
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What is said to be the world’s largest flag 

was draped over the central portion of the 

Capitol during Flag day exercises. It meas- 
ures 165 by 90 feet. 


and progress of the American poeple, who 
have made this country an example to 
others in the past, at present, and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 

It is your glory that you symbolize the 
respect and admiration of mankind’s high- 
est ideals, and inspirations to valiant deeds 
by your sons and daughters—even to the 
sublime sacrifice. 

But your greatest glory is this: that you 
alone, among all standards of the world, 
symbolize all these glories united; that you 
represent the most powerful, the leading 
nation of the world; for you are the Flag 
of the United States of America; upon 
whose flying folds the sun never sets; you 
are the symbol of all we have and all we 
hope to be. 


<a 
—<— 


ALONE 


I see them now—the things you saw— 
The places where you put your hand— 
The times you laughed—the times you 
frowned— 
The times you didn’t understand. 





I love them now—the things you touched— 
That book—that picture that you drew— 
The things I hide deep in my heart— 
The things you somehow never knew, 


And ah! I long to clasp your hand— 
To feel your presence very near— 
To hear your voice—to see your face— 
To have you light my life with cheer! 
—Le Roy Mooney, Columbiana, Ala. 
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HELEN WILLS’S ART 


Arrangements were made before Helen 
Wills was presented at court to place on 
exhibition in the Cooling art gallery in 
London 40 of her water color paintings. 
The public often loses sight of the fact that 
the famous American tennis champion is 
also an artist, but she has followed that 
career for years—simultaneously with her 
college courses and her international tennis. 
She studies painting between games in 
France, and her sketches, especially of 
tennis players, have been pretty widely 
published. 
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Dual Interests 
Nebraska paper—Arnold Palmgren of 
Wells is attending summer school at 
Chadron and Mildred Roth at Lincoln. 


Some Necks are Like That 
Pennsylvania paper—(headline)—SNAKE 
ENCIRCLES YOUNG MAN’S NECK, FALLS 
UNCONSCIOUS 
Sent in by Orrin H. Graham, city editor 
Franklin News-Heraid 
Served Its Purpose 
Nebraska paper—The new schoolhouse, 50 
years old, in which Bews Gearhart once 
thought, is to be replaced in time for fall 
opening. 
Sent in by C. 8. Jones, Clarkson. 
Girls Will be Girls 
North Carolina paper—Young girls on 
horseback canter along to disappear where 
an arrow signifies istm shrdlhrdl hrdlu shrd 
lhrdlu the way “To the Blue Ridge Forest.” 
Sent in by Orletta L. Landis, Columbus. 
Rash Step 
Trade paper—(adv.)\—FOR SALE: Be- 
cause of bakers eczema, am compelled to 
sell my bakery, gaining a fine business, 
from $1,800 to $2,500 monthly and _ still 
gaining better. Zimmerman Bakery, Eu- 
reka, S. Dak. 
Sent in by Cc. E. 


Walters, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Just Fell Apart 
Wyoming paper—(adv.)—FOR SALE OR 
TRADE: One good 1924 Ford touring car in 
used sacks at a bargain. Hacker Bros. 
Sent in by Mrs, Fred N. Taylor, Pine Bluffs. 
Please Drive Away Our Neighbor’s 
Connecticut paper — (adv.) — WANTED: 
Truckman who can drive and handle pianos 
Steady work for capable industrious man. 
Write Box 270, Bulletin, 





Sent in by Frances and Lester Williams, Brooklyn. 
Ah, Inside Bath! 
Tennessee paper—(adv.)—FOR RENT: 


Good six-room house, good location, close 
in. Family don’t have to go to creek Satur- 
day night. See or call Dr. J. A. Mitchell, 
Phone 43, 

Sent in by Herbert C. Welsh, Maryville. 


<—-- 
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An old timer is one who can remember 
when the farmers had so much money that 
they made a trip to town once in a while 
to buy gold bricks. 














WERE EB! 





If you park your car in a congested area of 

New York where parking is prohibited you 

will find it gone—hauled by a police truck 

to an auto pound where $10 must be paid 
to redeem a car. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFI 





ROAD BUILDING IN ROCKIES 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the 
state of Utah combined to build one of 
the most unusual automobile roads in 
the world. It is intended to connect 
Zion National Park in southern Utah 
with Bryce Canyon National Park and 





Unique Tunnel in Utah 


several other national monuments. The 
road is only 24 miles in length but will 
cost about $150,000 a mile. 

In order to eliminate a long detour 
in the present road as well as a num- 
ber of steep grades it was necessary 
to make a tunnel a mile and a half in 
length through a mountain. The engi- 
neers could not get to the mountain 
to lay out the route and they were 
compelled to make the survey entirely 
by triangulation. It was necessary for 
the workmen to build scaffolds against 
the side of the mountain. When the 
ends of the tunnel were reached they 
were both hundreds of feet up on the 
side of the mountain. Miles of switch- 
backs and “hairpin curves” had to be 
built in order to make them accessible 
to automobiles. Several galleries or 
openings leading from the tunnel to the 
face of the cliffs were made so tourists 
can drive to these and see some of the 
finest scenery in the Rockies. The 
tunnel, which will be lighted by elec- 
tricity, will have a double track. 


PLANE ON SUBMARINE 


Only tomorrow knows what horrors 
the “next war” will bring. Hardly a 
week passes without announcement of 
some new device or combination of de- 
vices for the destruction of human 
beings and property. 

The latest important announcement 
of this kind comes from London. The 
British have developed a submarine 
from which a battle airplane can be 
launched within a few minutes after it 
comes to the surface. The large turret 
usually used for the accommodation of 
a powerful gun has been converted into 
a plane carrier. Such a combination of 
undersea and airplane craft was first 
designed by an Italian. France took it 
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up and now Britain has improved it 
to perfection. 


ACROSS CHANNEL BY ROCKET 


Max Valier, a German inventor, is 
making preparations to fly across the 
English channel from Dover to Calais 
in a “rocket ship.” The distance is 
about 20 miles and the flight, Valier 
thinks, can be made in five minutes. He 
proposes to build a craft resembling 
an arrow or harpoon, the length being 
three times greater than its wing 
spread. It will be built along hydro- 
plane lines. 

The inventor has already made many 
interesting experiments with rocket 
ships in Germany. Upon one occasion 
he attained a speed of 235 miles an hour 
in a rocket-propelled machine fitted 
on ski-runners. The rockets were fired 
in a series—at intervals of about one 
and a half seconds. A distance of 25 
vards was covered as a result of the 
first explosion, and the machine steadily 
increased in speed with the successive 
discharges until it attained a speed of 
more than 200 miles an hour after the 
fifth series of rockets was discharged. 


ROBOT USHERS 


The elimination of ushers in theaters 
and other auditoriums, as well as the 
difficulty of finding seats in the dark, 
is the purpose of an invention which is 
being tried out in a Cincinnati theater. 
The location of all vacant seats are dis- 
played automatically on a panel in the 
lobby by means of electric-lighted num- 
bers. When a person sits down in a 
seat the number representing that seat 
goes out. The scheme is made more 
practical by having an additional series 
of lighted numbers on the floor at the 
end of each row. These lights also go 
out as the seats are occupied. 


ARTIFICIAL MUSK 


The little musk deer of Asia is threat- 
ened with extinction unless chemistry 
comes to its rescue. This species is 
cursed with glands which secrete a 
musky fluid much in demand. The 
best grade natural Tonquin grain musk 
sells for $35 an ounce and it does not 
contain more than about one per cent 
of the pure muskone that is obtained 
from the musk deer and that gives the 
odor. An ounce of the pure muskone 
of the best grade, is worth about $3,500. 
With such a price upon its musk, how 
can the little musk deer long survive? 

According to Prof. Marston Taylor 
Bogert of Columbia university between 
50,000 and 100,000 musk deers are killed 
every year in Tibet and western China. 
The total annual supply of musk is be- 
tween one and two tons and is valued 
at more than $1,000,000. But Prof. 
Marston thinks chemistry may not fail 
in this case. In an address before the 
Washington Chemical Society he ex- 
hibited a variety of synthetic substances 
having a musk odor. Some of them 
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were indistinguishable from the sey 
uine musk of the deer. So perfect j, 
one of the artificial musks that it sel|, 
for $275 an ounce. 


PERMANENT TROUSER CREASE 


A chemical preparation intended 1, 
keep pants pressed permanently has 
been put on the market by a Frenchmay, 
name M. M. Munsch. The invention 
consists of a narrow strip of plasti 
material resembling the rubber tissue 
sometimes used to mount photographs 
Like that tissue, says Dr. E. E. Free 
the new preserver of trouser creases 
softens when heated and hardens again 
when cold. 

To give a trouser leg a permanen 
crease all that is necessary, the 
ventor says, is to lay a strip of thi, 
tissue down the inside of the front © ; 
the trouser where the crease is to 
fold the crease properly, and run a ho 
iron down the creased strip. The hes 
of the iron softens the strip of plasti 
material inside the trouser = anid 
creases it. 

As soon as the iron is removed, thie 
material cools and hardens. There i. 
the crease, fixed in place forever. Sim 
ilar treatments for the back crease ani 
for those of the other trouser leg ani 
one pair of pants is creased for life 
or until the chemical material is re- 
moved. For it is easy, M. Munsch as 
serts, to warm up his invention again 
and remove it, in case the trousers’ 
owner decides that he wants them un 
creased or creased in a different place 
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FROM SHIP TO SHORE 
A three day mail service between the 
United States and Europe will be made 
possible by the completion of a device 














Providing Leviathan with Mail Device 


now being constructed on the Leviatha 
By means of this arrangement an air- 
plane will snatch mail from the vessc! 
while 600 miles from land and fly to th: 
coast with it. Considerable time wi 
thus be saved in its delivery. 
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The study of Spanish has long been ursg¢ 
for “practical” reasons. It certainly | 
needed by all who write or read about t! 
wars and revolutions to the south of us 
A fellow trying to pronounce Chihuahua 
Guanajuato and Jimenez American fashio! 
will, figuratively speaking, get into Agua 
Calientes, or hot water, far from the hel; 
of Tia Juana, or Aunt Jane. 
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ABOUT OUR HEALTH 





SUMMER CARE OF BABY 


If you want your baby to be well 
don’t overfeed it during the hot months. 
It is wise to cut down on the feeding 
during the hot spells and give water 
freely. Don’t allow diarrhea to run on 
untreated. Keep the baby cool and 
comfortable—don’t smother it with too 
many clothes. A baby’s skin is very 
sensitive and must be guarded against 
sunburn. Prickly heat may be pre- 
vented by keeping linen or cotton next 
to the skin and frequent bathing. The 
baby should be bathed morning and 
night during the summer months with 
a noon bath thrown in on very hot 
days. See that the baby gets plenty of 
fresh air out of doors in the early 
morning and late afternoon when it 
isn’t so hot. Soiled diapers are always 
a source of danger. So are flies and in- 
sects. Not only do their bites cause 
much discomfort but they may carry 
disease to the baby. 





HOT FOODS NEEDED IN SUMMER 


Too many iced foods during the sum- 
mer months, say nutrition experts, not 
only delay digestion but frequent- 
ly cause digestive troubles. They ad- 
vise against neglecting hot foods dur- 
ing the hot months and point out that 
so far as nutrition rules are concerned 
there should be little difference between 
summer and winter meals. 


JOIN SOAP AND WATER BRIGADE 


Regular bathing is an aid to health. 
Frequent bathing during the summer 
months not only promotes health but 
often prevents disease. The sweat 
glands and grease glands in our skin 
constantly pour out perspiration and 
other fluids. which contain a lot of 
waste material. If this is not washed 
off frequently it is capable of catching 
and retaining all manner of dirt and 
germs. Some persons also have offen- 
sive body odors, due largely to infre- 
quent bathing. Soap is cheap and water 








Medical News Jottings 





Dr. C. A. Mills of the University of 
Cincinnati medical college has found that 
vitamin “B” extract has the same property | 
of controlling diabetes as insulin. He cae | 
believes this vitamin is an effective cure, 
especially in mild cases. 

Live moderately and chew your food 
thoroughly, advises Dr. (and Senator) R. 
S. Copeland. 


A report to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association says breast-fed babies 
have been found to be definitely superior 
mentally and physically to those artificially 
fed, 
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You can get the atmosphere of a night 
club by closing all the windows, standing 
empty bottles on a dirty tablecloth and 
filling the room with smoke. 








is plentiful and regular bathing should 


be practiced not only for the sake of Here's the musie 
ae j industry Treat- 
cleanliness, but for health’s sake. Join est offer! 20 selec- 
the soap and water brigade and bathe tions, 10dble. faced. 
° e . - ‘ latest June popular 
daily if possible; if not, at least twice hits of dance musie 
a we ek and orchestrations FREE with each MARVELTONE 
« . 


Portable Phonograph. A sturdy, b autiful 
instrument that the whole family will enjoy 
for many years, summer and winter. 





RELIEVING HEARTBURN | | SAVE OVER 4 Bei, Ss an rie ey $14.95. 

| ol e 
= — ees =o ti including records. All metal parts heavil - 
The burning or gnawing sensation ered with genuine, waterproof leatherold in Red, 
called heartburn is usually caused by Green, Blue or Brown. Sathtection is guaranteed. 
. . ._ . _ st name PSs. 
regurgitation. To relieve the condition SEND NO MONEY yg oe 
° . ably 1 ew ce > 
try soda—from a pinch to a teaspoonful | Ty uct sbeckeaely sallstied "returs tee mene 
taken in a little water. Milk of mag- | records within a week and every cent will be refunded. 








| Marvel Phono Co., 11306 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





nesia is also excellent—take a teaspoon- 
ful in a little water or milk. 
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a —— oe ‘Wee LACEY & LACEY, 661 F St. 
Never eat raw pork. It is extremely | posi secs: Washinaten, ©.£. 


dangerous, owing to the risk of con- 


tracting the disease called trichinosis, SONGWRITERS ’ 99 


which is a serious illness that often 





i = . Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on publisher’s ac 
causes death. Thorough cooking will | cevtance. Write for Free Booklet on developing ideas f 
song words or music required by Talking Pictures 


kill the trichinae parasites sometimes NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES, 


1674 Broadway, New York. 
found in pork and make them harmless. 
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Once inside the body these parasites graphs in big demand. Commerical 
. . . . 7 hoto ph Days oney. 
multiply rapidly in the intestines, get Learn quickly at home in spare tine. 
‘ - ; } No experience necessary. Write today 
into the blood and scatter into the mus- Home OME hedern Pio'sorancy american 
cles. There is no known dependable [Ou 3000 Monn ine Cee 


treatment for the disease. 
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TO $100 IN ‘fixe: 
Write forSchwer’s CHRISTMAS CARD & NOVELTIES PLAN. 


William Wrigley jr. reports that his prof- bat gy ey ay ety dy a 


its on his gum business, after allowing CHARLEY C. SCHWER, DEPT. 187, WESTFIELD, MASS, 
for all charges, are now running over —- 


10,000,000 a year. This isn’t at all bad O th N t d 
for a start. It just shows what a young n e ewss an Ss 
fellow can do by putting out a popular | Tell your friends the Pathfinder is now on sale « 


° 6 te e . the newsstands You can get duplicate copies of this 
article and sticking right to it. issue, if desired. Any news dealer will supply you 


CAUSE MANY DISEASES 


Piles or rectal trouble of any kind is treacherous. It has 
wrecked the health of thousands of men and women. The Book 
illustrated below—"PilesTreated WithoutSurgery”’ willexplain 
to you the McCleary treatment by which more than 17,000 men 
and women have been permanently relieved of rectal trouble. 

Our reference list contains names of former 
patients from every state, Canada and many 


foreign countries, 
This Book ifyouhaverectaltroubleofany 
kind, do not delay—but write 

Is FREE? for it today. Piles can be suc- 

cessfully treated if taken in time—without surg- “My, 

ery or the use of dangerous anesthetics, wey 

I am going to give away, absolutely frec, an 8 cyl. Stude- 

baker Sedan to someone who answers this ad. It will be de- 
livered thru the nearest Studebaker dealer, or winner may 
have its full value in cash, $2,250.00. ‘This ofter is open to 







































Dr. McCLEARY escsieinvSparee'mo. 














anyone in the U. S. outside of Chicago, and is backed by a 

= Lig Reliable Company, which has already given away thou- 

hil i . a sands of dollars in cash and prizes to advertise its business. 

Gl f C) Solve This P 
7 Ps, . ~to=> “ 

ny NM iby 22 ; olve This Puzzle 

a , V4 : = ~ f There are many objects in the picture of the circus to the 
left. See if you can find 5 that start with the letter “Cc.” 

When you do this, write them on a piece of paper together 


with your name and address and send it to me right away. 


$550.00 Given for Promptness 


T am also giving away a Chevrolet Sedan; Victrola; Shetland Pon | Seven Tube Radio; Gold Watches and many 
other valuable prizes and Hundreds of Dollars in Cash, including $550.00 for promptness. First prize winner 
will receive the Studebaker Sedan and $550.00 cash, or $2,800.00 cash. In case of ties duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. Find 5 objects in the picture above starting with the letter ‘‘(”’ and send them to me righ) away with 
your name and eddress plainly written. $5,000.00 worth of prizes. Ever rybody rewarded. 


L. E. WILFERD, Mer. Dept. B3867 315 South Peoria Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





What was the Holy Alliance? 


The Holy Alliance was a famous treaty or 
declaration signed in 1815 by the emperors 
of Russia and Austria and the king of 
Prussia. It was hardly a treaty, but rather 
a declaration which bound its signers to 
act on certain vague principles for no well- 
defined end. Metternich called it a “loud- 
sounding nothing,” and Castlereagh “a 
piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.” 
Later most of the sovereigns of Europe 
subscribed to it. Through misunderstanding 
the name Holy Alliance became applied 
to a group of countries who conspired to 
rule Europe at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars and to maintain the status quo in 
respect to national boundaries and posses- 
sions. It is in this connection that Ameri- 
cans are familiar with the term, because it 
was the Holy Alliance in this incorrect 
sense that prompted the Monroe doctrine. 


How many stars have been seen through 
telescopes? 

It is estimated that more than 100,000,000 
stars have already been seen through 
powerful telescopes. Apparently there is 
no end to the number of stars in the 
firmament. 


Why do publishers have to pay extra post- 
age in home town? 


The postal regulations require that pub- 
lishers of periodicals and newspapers shall 
pay third-class postage rates (1% cents for 
each 2 ounces) on copies mailed at their 
local postoffice, provided that office has a 
free delivery service. They can mailcopies for 
all other places by the pound at the second- 
class rate—which are much lower. The 
postage in this case will include free deliv- 
ery from all offices having such service. 
Owing to this odd kink in the law, many 
publications charge more for subscriptions 
in their home town than elsewhere. 


Has England ever had a bachelor king? 


England has had only one king who grew 
to manhood and who never was married. 
That was William Rufus, or William II, son 
and successor of William the Conqueror. 
Edward V and Edward VI were never mar- 
ried, but they died before they reached 
their majority. 


Do any animals actually live in fire? 

The stories about salamanders and other 
creatures that live in fire are myths. No 
animal lives in fire. 

How is “Joan” pronounced in “Joan of 
Are”? 

The correct pronunciation of this name 
in English is “jon,” in one syllable with the 
“o” long as in “lone.” However, sometimes 
it is pronounced in two syllables, “jo-an,” 
with the accent on the first. It is never 
correctly pronounced “jo-ann,” with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. 


How many people in India die of snakebite? 


It is estimated that about 20,000 persons 
die every year in India from snakebite. 


What is the origin of “co-ed”? 


“Co-ed” is merely an abbreviation of “co- 
educational.” It is college slang for a young 
woman being educated at the same insti- 
tution with young men; in other words 
a girl attending a co-educational school. 
Originally men and women were educated 
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in separate colleges. When co-educational 
schools became common the word “co-ed” 
as an abbreviation came to be applied only 
to the girls. 


Are antelopes inembers of the deer family? 


The antelopes are not classed as members 
of the deer family, 


Who said an unlettered king was only a 
erowned ass? 

That saying is attributed to Henry I, who 
was king of the English from 1100 to 1135. 
In those days it was not uncommon for a 
king to be unable to read or write, 


What does “The Hague” mean? 


The Dutch name of this city is “Den 
Haag” or “’s Gravenhage,” meaning “the 
haw” or “the count’s haw,” namely, hunt- 
ing lodge. This city grew from a hunting 














Royal Palace at The Hague 


lodge established there about 1250 by one 
of the counts of Holland. Hence the name. 
The modern English name “The Hague” is 
a linguistic monstrosity, being composed of 
the English “the” and “Hague,” a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch “Haag.” 


Was the Volstead act passed by a Demo- 
cratic or Republican Congress? 

The Volstead act, which went into effect 
Jan, 1, 1920, was passed by a Republican 
Congress. It was during the latter part 
of President Wilson’s administration, but 
both branches of the national legislature 
had become Republican after the congres- 
sional elections of 1918, 


When did New York first reach a million? 


The census of 1860, just before the out- 
break of the Civil war, was the first census 
to report that New York City had a popu- 
lation of more than 1,000,000. 


Did postage stamps use to have watermarks? 


All U. S. postage stamps were printed on 
water-marked paper between 1895 and 1916. 
Many countries issue stamps bearing water- 
marks. The watermark on the American 
stamps consisted of the letters “U. S. P. S.” 
No such stamps are now issued by our 
government. 


What is the oldest unchanged flag? 


The Danish flag, consisting of a large 
white cross on a red field, is the oldest un- 
changed national flag in existence. About 
1218 King Valdemar II of Denmark led a 
crusade against the pagans who were con- 
tinually attacking his colony on the Baltic. 
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The king and his followers were surprised 
in their camp near Reval in Estonia and the 
Danes were saved by the personal courag 
of their king. According to a legend, a re. 
banner bearing a white cross appeared in 
the sky at the most critical moment of th 
battle. Valdemar took this as an answer t) 
his prayers and a promise of aid from 
heaven. After defeating the enemy the 
king adopted the banner as his standari( 
and called it “Dannebrog,” literally mean 
ing “Danes’ Cloth.” Apart from this legend 
there is unquestioned proof that the Danis}, 
flag has been in continual existence as the 
national flag since the 13th century, 


How did James Buchanan pronounce his 
name? 

James Buchanan, president of the Unite: 
States from 1857 to 1861, pronounced hi 
surname “bu-kan-an,” with the “u” short 
as in “buck” and accent on the second 
syllable. The name, however, is often pro 
nounced with the “u” long as in “unite.” 


Did the man in the iron mask wear a mask 
of iron? 

The French prisoner know as “the man in 
the iron mask” did not actually wear » 
mask of iron. That is only a figurative 
expression. He wore a mask of black velvet 


Does the muskrat actually secrete musk? 


The common American muskrat has 
glands which secrete a fluid with a musky 
odor. Its name, however, was not suggeste:| 
by the musk. It is from “musquash,” the 
Indian name of this animal, 


Does the University of Virginia confer 
honorary degrees? 

The University of Virginia, which is 
situated at Charlottesville and which wa; 
founded by Thomas Jefferson, does not 
confer honorary degrees of any kind. It is 
probably unique among the more important 
institutions of learning in that respect. 


How much Spanish blood in Mexicans? 

Only about one fourth of the people of 
Mexico have enough Spanish blood in thei: 
veins to be clearly noticeable in their 
physical features. More than half of the 
population of the country are pure-blooded 
Indians. About 25 per cent of the people 
have enough Spanish blood to be barely 
noticeable. 


Who said a little knowledge is dangerous? 

This is from a quotation in Pope’s “Essay 
on Criticism.” The exact wording is, ~\ 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


How long is Broadway? 

Broadway, within the city limits ot 
Greater New York, is more than 15 miles 
in length. 


Does Lower California belong to the United 
States? 


Lower California is part of Mexico. lt 
is one of the territories within that re- 
public which has never been given the 
status of a state. 


What is a nincompoop? 


A nincompoop is a foolish or silly person: 
a boob, The origin of the word is un 
certain. Some think it is a corruption 0! 
Latin legal phrase “non compos,” which 1s 
a shortened form or “non compos mentis,’ 
meaning not possessed of one’s mind 
“Liripoop” is also applied to a silly person. 
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If all the billboards in the United States 
were placed end to end they would reach 
just as far as they do now. 
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READERS HAVE THEIR SAY 





“Its’ 


While Homer may have had the right to 
nod, I am a bit meticulous as to the right 
of more modern and Jess noted authorities 
to fall asleep at the switch. Hence I noticed 
a slight, but interesting error in the follow- 
ing, quoted in your editoral “The Dynamic 
Example”: “As Shakespeare’s Portia so 
beautifully said: ‘How far that little candle 
throws its beams! So shines a good deed 
ina naughty world.’” You use the possessive 
“its” rather than Shakespeare’s own “his.” 
The possessive form of “it” thus used had 
only recently come into any use what- 
ever when Shakespeare wrote: and, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, he only used 
it 10 times in all his works. This is a 
small matter, but it was precisely the 
misuse of this identical possessive that 
betrayed poor Chatterton when he en- 
deavored to palm off some of his own com- 
positions as those of a much earlier era.— 
W. H. Anderson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


in Shakespeare 


Who are Jaywalkers? 

Very often we see an item in the papers 
referring to the so-called “jaywalkers” in 
a contemptuous, slurring tone. Let me 
say a few words from the jaywalker’s view- 
point. It is a fact that at the regular 
street crossings one has to be on a constant 
lookout in four directions, and then, after 
doing his best to avoid danger, often must 
make a flying jump to dodge cars which 
pay no attention to the signals and are 
gone before a traffic officer, if there is one 
there, has time to interfere. It is also a 
fact that, so far as I can remember, most 
accidents to pedestrians have been at street 
crossings. I myself have left street cross- 
ings when traffic was heavy and gone to 
the middle of the block where one needs 
to watch only two directions in order to 
cross with any degree of safety, and I 
ave seen women with baby carriages do 
he same thing. It is not a lot of careless 
awks, as the papers would give people to 
nderstand, but mostly, according to my ob- 
‘ervation, careful people who are on the 
watch for “safety first.”"—J. H. Whitmore, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Scalped by Indians 
In 1866 I saw four men who had been 
alped by Indians. C,. Glums of Westport, 
‘‘o., and two New Yorkers were killed and 
alped by Sioux Indians about 12 miles 
from Ft. Phil Karney, as they were return- 








Even when on non-military duties West 
Pointers appear in formation. Here are 
cadets marching out for polo practice. The 
same rigidity is followed for tennis and golf. 


ing from Ft. Smith on the Big Horn river. 
Glums’s whole scalp was taken and he was 
mutilated badly. All they did to the 
New Yorkers was to take a small scalp 
about the size of a dollar. They stripped 
them of their clothes except boots and 
socks. We came on them only a _ shert 
time after they were killed and _ buried 
them on the right hand side of the road 
going west. The other one scalped was a 
soldier from the fort who was killed at a 
logging camp in Big Pine. His whole 
scalp was taken, but he lived for several 
days after being scalped. This may inter- 
est you, for there are not many left who 
have seen the enormous herds of buffalo, 
and the Indians on the warpath—B, H. 
West, Townsend, Mont. 


Largest Diamond 

The Great Mogul was not the largest 
diamond of which there is authentic record 
That honor belongs to the Cullinan dia- 
mond. Under “Cullinan” the Encylopedia 
Britannica says: “A town of the Transvaal, 
36 miles by rail east by north of Pretoria. 
It grew up round the Premier diamond mine 
and dates from 1903, being named after 


T. Cullinan, the purchaser of the ground on 


which the mine is situated. Here was dis- 
covered in January, 1905, a diamond—the 
largest on record—weighing 3,025% carats. 
This diamond was in 1907 presented by the 


Transvaal government to Edward VII and 


was subsequently cut into two stones, one 
of 516% carats, the other 309 carats, in- 
tended to ornament the scepter and crown 
of England. The ‘chippings’ yielded sever- 
al smaller diamonds.”—Stoyan Banger, New 
York City. 








Newspaper Views 





Arkansas Gazette—The Democratic par- 
ty’s first job is to re-jell the Solid South. 

Vancouver Sun—The next war, 
air, will be horrible enough; 
goodness, cooties can’t fly. 

New York Post—The Prince of Wales has 
taken up flying and wears a _ parachute. 
With a parachute he might just as well have 
kept his horses. 

Cincinnati Enquirer—The Senate knows 
how to punish newspaper correspondents. 
It just returned to them the obligation of 
listening to its speeches. 

Elizabethtown (Ky.) News — Hoover’s 
Economic Commission says we are “just 
on the fringe of prosperity.” Most of us 
are on the ragged edge. 

Jackson Citizen Patriot—Chile and Peru 
hope to render their relation peaceful by 
means of competition in sports. Prince- 
ton and Harvard once had the same idea. 

McCook Daily Gazette—Charlie Curtis at 
least has found the answer to one question 
—he knows how a vice president can get a 
little publicity. 

Southern Lumberman— London never 
knew what a fog really was until Ambas- 
sador Dawes got his underslung pipe to 
going. 

Toledo Blade—A change of Presidents 
cannot change Senator Borah. 
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You can’t fly with the owls at night and 
keep up with the eagles in the day time. 


re Fay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income 
for the rest of your life, if you'll 
take care of my business in your 
locality. No experience needed. 
Full or spare time. You don’t 
invest One cent, just be my local 
partner. Make $15.00 a day easy. 
Ride in a Chrysler Sedan I fur- 
nish and distribute teas, coffee, 
. spices, extracts, things people 
eat. I turnish everything, including world’s 
finest super-sales outfit containing 32 full size 
packages of highest quality products. Lowest 
prices. Big permanent repeat business. Quality 
guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With person 
I select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my 
amazing offer a" your locality. 

RITE OR WIRE 
. VAN DE MARK, President 


Cc. 
1003- vy Health - o- Bldg. _ Cincinnati, 
1929 by C Vv. 
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Be Bus imess 


Onvit 


Let us start you in a business ea ord 
own. You can easily clear from $200 
up per month and build yourself a 
permanent business with an ever in- 
creasing income. Nocapital ow 8 










essary. We furnish everything 
Write for big Free outfit today. 
NATIONAL MARBLE 

& GRANITE CORP. 
Dept. B-I, Atlanta, Ga. 


AG ENTS DUTEXas..2 


TA li 
THE PROFITS OF A NEW Saal ini - 
$10,000,000 year market|| \ "PS 


LAU 'UNDERING 
DU-TEX Tablecloths Sell on Sight. 



















Look like ai Linen. Stain proof. SAMPLES 
Dept. 19M Write for FREE Somules, FREE 





DUTEX CO. 116 FieTH Ave, Newyork? OEE 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots) 
Sh Blankets; Tents, 
Guns, ess, Tools ,Ete, 
Government’ Bsacrificosa veg 
d co Tite for copy. 








j sires oo em. Write ae 
a — ee make Medicated Ear Drum 
GEO. P.WAY, Artificial ie ~~ _—~ 


Acco 


Lxecutive Agqountante andC. P. A 

T firms need them. Onl 4 
gute in 1 fe United States. fo train. you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. positions. Previous 
e sparlonee unnecessar: “Training es the be yortena! supe cupervinee of 
William B. Castenhola,, ‘A. ye staff Cc. 
A.’s, including m ers of ‘: Americas I 
Write for free book, , the Prof thet Pays."’ 


LaSalle Soniaeten University, D Bort. 7393-H Chicago 
he World's Largest Trainin 


GOY T. POSITIONS 
































"35 10°75 WEEKLY 





cai) Railway Mail Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 
eae () P. O. Clerk ( ) Special Agent > 
() Post Office Laborer (investigator) 
Pam) File Clerk () Steno-Typist OQ 
} () Matron ( ) Immigrant Insp. 
() General Clerk ( ) City Mail Carrier Mm 
= () Chauffeur-Carrier ( ) Border Patrol 
() Skilled Laborer () Typist a 
© () Watchman ( ) Seamstress & 
() Postmaster ( ) Steno-Sccretary 
K () RFD Carrier ( ) Auditor ~> 
faa Mr. Ozment, instruction Bureau, 121 St. Lous, Mo. c 
Send me iculars about positions mar’ 7 
” salaries, tions, opportunities, *‘How ~ ‘Gustity,’ 
Name. ate vi 
Address. . 
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CIPHER WRITING HINT 


If you are interested in secret mes- 
sages and want to experiment with a 
friend try some simple code first. The 
following is a good one to start with. 
Then you can work up to the more dif- 
ficult ones. Divide the alphabet into 
groups and select a symbol to represent 
each group. Suppose we have the dol- 
lar sign for the first group, the asterisk 
for the second, a zero for the third and 


a small x for the fourth. Then the 
cipher key will be: 
$ * 0 x 
1. A G N T 
2 B H O U&V 
2 ¢ I&J P Ww 
4. D K Q xX 
5. E L R Y 
ae M S Z 
To write messages with this key you 
simple repeat the symbol as many 
times as the cipher calls for. For in- 


stance A would be $, while E would 
be $$$$$. To write “dear” we have 
“PERS _SESSS-$-0000." Boy would be 
$$00xxxx. 


CRACK THE WHIP 


One of the favorite outdoor games 
with all youngsters is “crack the whip.” 
As few as five players may enjoy it, but 
when 10 to 20 take part there is more 
fun. The players form in a long line 
and join hands to form the “whip.” 
The largest or strongest player is usu- 
ally selected as the pivot man. With 
their hands joined all the players run 
a short distance. Then the pivot man 
stops suddenly and swings the “whip” 
around in much the same manner one 
would crack a real whip. Frequently 
those at the end are snapped off. For 
this reason the end men should be 
changed frequently. 


SOLUTION TO LINE PUZZLE 


The continuous-line puzzle given last 
week can be solved as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. Instead of con- 


Hee S- 


necting up the various lines as they 
should be we have left spaces in order 
to let you in on the secret. 


BLOCKS TO PUZZLE OVER 


Take nine objects, tin cans, small 
boxes, barrels or blocks—the ordinary 
kiddie blocks serve fine—and number 
them from one to nine. The puzzle is 
to arrange the nine objects in three 
tiers of three blocks each so that no 
block shall have a block below it or to 
the right of it bearing a smaller number 
than it contains. The accompanying 
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How Many Arrangements Possible? 


sketch shows the blocks arranged in 
numerical order from one to nine and 
this fulfills the conditions of the puz- 
zle—no block has a smaller one to the 
right of it or below it. Take our tip— 
keep the one and nine in their original 
positions and figure out how many oth- 
er possible combinations there are. To 
be exact there are 42 in all. Can you 
find them? 


INTERESTING WORD PUZZLE 


Here we have three words—Lace, 
Pony and Dice. The puzzle is to rear- 
range the 12 letters that make up these 
three words so as to form one word 
meaning a literary work containing 
information on practically all subjects. 
With that definition the answer would 
be making it too easy. 


BLOWING THE CARD 


This is a good trick to blow about. 
Take a card of any description about 
WORD GOLF three inches long 


™ and bend it to 
F JALIL 





form “legs” at the 
ends. Stand the 
card on these legs 
and challenge 
someone to blow 
L it over. The hard- 
| er they blow the 
more the card 
- | S F jumps about but it 
will not turn over. 
Answer to Last After everyone has 
Week’s: Slow, ‘slot, 
plot, plat, peat, pest, 
rest, rust, rush. 






































tried and failed 
you blow about 
how easy it is. The 
secret is the distance away from the 
card that one blows. Two feet is not 
too far. And the card should be edge- 
ways to the performer. A sharp blow 
causing the wind to come up from be- 
neath will turn the card over. 


ANOTHER “CATCH” TRICK 
This is another good one to spring 
on ‘one of those “show me”. persons. 
You boast to the party that you can 











UNRIDDLE THESE 

What can pass before the sun with- 
out making a shadow? 

What is the most popular paper at 
summer camps? 

Answers to Last Week’s 

Because the more you lick it the 
faster it goes. 

Lapland. 




















place a candle in the room in such 4 
manner that every person in the room 
can see it except the one you are spring. 
ing it on, although he will not be blin«- 
folded or prevented from examining evy- 
ery part of the room. Nor shall the 
candle be hidden. The secret is thai 
care is taken that no mirror remains i) 
the room and the candle is fastened on 
top of the victim’s head. 


PUZZLE PROBLEM 


No. 90. At what time between eigh) 
and nine o’clock is the minute hand 
of a clock three-fourths as far from 
three as the hour hand is from 11°? 
Ans. to No. 89—221.037 feet. 


BOTTLE-BREAKING STUNT 


The only equipment needed for this 
stunt can be found in most pantries anc 
kitchens. All the performer needs is 
glass bottle (any ordinary bottle), 4 
proper fitting cork and some water. Hi: 
produces the bottle {il! 
ed with water and cork 
ed. The cork must |; 
just right or the trick 
will not work. It mus! 
just touch the water 
yet must be only par! 
the way in and must fi! 
snugly enough to stay 
in place and prevent 
the water from being 
forced out around it. To 
make the trick more ef 
fective he invites all the spectators to 
examine the bottle as well as to try to 
break it with their hands—that is, by 
muscular strength and not by a blow 
against some solid object. When all 
have given up the performer takes the 
bottle and, holding it in such a manner 
to avoid being cut when the glass 
breaks, gives the cork a quick, hard push 
with the thumb. To everyone’s surprise 
the bottle breaks into a number of 
pieces. The bottle breaks because the 
pressure exerted by his thumb is trans 
mitted by the water to the entire intc- 
rior surface of the bottle. 





Hydraulically 


THE BALANCING MATCHES 


Try this interesting little trick with 
matches. It doesn’t require any special 
preparation. Ask someone to balance 
two matches by standing the head of 
one on the head of the other. The 
stunt sounds impossible but it can be 
done. Simply light one match and im- 
mediately press the head of the other 
match against the burning head. As 
soon as the second match flares up blow 
out the flames. In this way the two 
heads are “welded” together and wil! 
adhere in any position in which they 
may be held. 


>a 
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PRETTY TOUGH 


“Golf is pie” the beginner exclaimed, 
His start was so easy, so nice; 
But he found that the pie 
Could of sweetness be shy 
When he presently had a bad slice. 


> 
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You can always gamble that the gi!! 


with a good figure will choose the seashor: 
instead of the mountains for her vacation. 
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GIMCRACKS AND WISECRACKS 














4 bie PATHFINDER will pay $7 
: per word for the best wisecrack 
submitted to it not later than Au- 
gust 31, 1929. Not only that, but 
The Pathfinder offers $10 each for the 
10 wisecracks deemed by our judges to 
be the next most meritorious. Mean- 
while our policy of paying a dollar for 
each item printed in this department 
continues. @ No contributions pill 
be returned, so do not send stamps or 
inquire about receipt or disposal of 
. items. Q Address: Gimcrack Editor, 
' The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


















Italian Whoopie 
The reason Mussolini has placed a 
heavy tax on bachelors is because he 
wants every loyal family to raise a 
little ““woppie.” 
Submitted by Enid Clayton, Berkley, Cal. 


Making Light Of It 
Now for Senator Heflin to introduce 
a bill making it a capital offense to fire 
Roman candles on the fourth of July. 
Submitted by Andrew M. Carothers, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Right for Once, Sandy! 

An ingenious Scotchman says he 
doesn’t see the advantage of daylight 
saving if it’s spent in the night clubs. 

Submitted by J. J. Maguire, Philadelphia, Pa 


Noticeably So 
“It takes some pull these days,” re- 
marked the flapper as she tried to ad- 
just her skirt to cover her knees. 
Submitted by C. A. Tomlinson, Montoursville, Pa. 


When Men Aren’t Men 
Rose’s are red, 
Violet’s are blue, 
And now “boy friend” 


Is wearing ’em too. 
Submitted by H. C. Houtz, Kensington, Kans, 


Play Ball! 
Could it be said that Mrs. Babe Ruth 


took him for batter or for worse? 
Submitted by Mrs. J. P. Owen, Winder, Ga. 


The Big Boom 
All the girls call him Prohibition 


Agent—he’s so free with his arms! 
Submitted by Henry A. Courtney, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hear! Hear! 
Sign in a restaurant—SOUP 5 CENTS, 
WITH BOWL 10 CENTS, WITH SPOON 
15 CENTS. 


Submitted by Merritt Caldwell, Patoka, Ill. 





—The Milk Log 


Music Conquers a “Moo-dy” Spirit 








Quick Work 
My Bonnie lied over the ocean, 
My Bonnie lied over the sea, 
She falsified over in Paris— 
Divorced in eight minutes from me. 
Submitted by Mrs. W. C. King, Long Beach, Cal. 


Phew! 

A scientist says we will soon be able 
to understand animal talk. It will be 
a fine opportunity to call a skunk to 
one side and ask him what’s the big 
idea. 

Submitted by L. R. Hersey, Wray, Colo. 


Page Clara Bow 
Let’s play that new game called Eli- 
nor Glyn and [’ll be “It.” 


Traffic Victim 
They call her Pedestrian; they’re al- 
ways running her down. 
Submitted by Edna May Bush, New Florence, Pa. 


Goody, Goody! 

“For goodness sake!” contemplated 
the young modern, as she _ wearily 
trudged home from an auto ride. 

Submitted by Elynor Aikman, Washington, Ind. 


Not Overheard at Galveston 
Correct this sentence: “They asked 
me to enter the national beauty con- 
test,” said Diane, “but I wanted to stay 
home and help mother.” 
Submitted by George Olds, Wenatchee, Wash. 


We Moderns 
1929 model (calling to her parent): 
“You said to get camels, mother; did 
you mean soup or cigarettes?” 
Submitted by P. M. Gates, Helena, Mont. 


It Remains to be Seen 
Why call the new backless 
“sun-tan frocks”? Why not 


dress 
“desert 





dress”—you know—that broad expanse 
of barren waist! 
Submitted by Eleanor Stewart, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Taps 
“Ever since 1918 I’ve been trying to 
collect some back pay from the gov- 
ernment,’ complains a San Diego man, 
“but it seems I’m just another Unknown 
Soldier.” 


Submitted by J. N. Lawrence, Naval Hospital, San Diago. 


Office Problem 
Pity the stenographer who doesn’t 
know whether to marry her boss or ask 
for a raise. 


Submitted by Johanna Mosier, De Matte, Ind. 


Maybe Not That 
She told him he was quite a wit, but 
she was only half right. 
Submitted by Darrell Blair, Laramie, Wyo. 
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Explains unusual opportuni- 
ties in mechanical work for 
men of all ages. Short train 
ing period qualifies for work 
in exceptionally profitable fleld 





Just ask for Bulletin 56 










48 Pagos BODEE INSTITUTE 
Must s 1755 Broadway, New York 
{strated also Philadelphia and Brooklyn 














Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, and 
many others. splendid salaries, easy work, va- 
cation with pay. Only common school educa- 
tion required. Examinations often. Thousands 
appointed each year. Send for our Civil Serv- 
ice Catalog No. 3 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


pPosseeeage ses 
ew ters! 


We furnish 


professional, copyrighted 
advice to new songwriters, lists of 
legitimate music publishers, their re- 





quirements. Save time and money. Send $1.00. 

Also lists of magazine, book publishers and film 

companies. $1.00 each. New York Music Service 
67 W. S2ud St. New York City 

















$470.0 


8 Bicycles, 5 Ponies 


<a YA 


GOLDGIVEN 4% 


4 ee 


Extra Prizes 


Boys and Girls, 
Here Is a Good 
One. Try It 


How old is this Pony? Tell 
me and I’!l tell you how to 
win him, besides, I'll make 

ou a member of the RIDE 

ouROWN Pony CLuB—send 
you a beautiful membership 
card, give you a grade of 900, 
and help you to make adollar 
on Saturday. 


5 Ponies and 5 Bicycles Given 


No MERCHANDISE TO SELL— NOTHING TO 
Buy. 6 beautiful Shetland Ponies and 6 
wonderful 1929 latest model Bicycles given 
FREE. $470.00 in cash will be given in 15 
prizes to the boys and girls winning first 
15 places. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 


Can You Do This 


To figure out this pony’s age, take your 
own age, double it, add 10, divide by 2, 
subtract your own age, the answer 
will be the pony’s age. 


“ 











If you can do this, rush your answer to me—get it off on the first mail so that I can make you a 
member of the RipE Your Own Pony Cus. To the boy or girl who answers this the very day you 
read it, and wins the first prize, I'll give a riding suit just for being prompt. Promptness always 
pays. Send your answer today. 

.H. Williams, D-237 2nd and Center Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Stomach Sufferers! 
Eat What You Like 
This Summer— 


A teaspoonfulof s simple herbal 
compound before meals 
fine to end misery — New 


Strength, Weight and Vigor 


If you only knew—you poor unfor- 
tunates who pay for almost every 
mouthful you eat with terrible dis- 
tress and misery—who are weak, 
nervous and thin—who can’t sleep 
—how quickly these troubles van- 
ish as Tanlac straightens out stom- 
ach disturbances and gives you 
new strength, you wouldn’t hesi- 
tate a moment about going to your 
druggist and getting a bottle of 
this splendid herbal compound. 

Tanlac is as free from harmful 
drugs as the water you drink—only 
Nature’s own medicinal tonic 
herbs. Druggists know this and for 
the past 10 years have recom- 
mended it to men and women who 
were rapidly becoming physical 
wrecks from stomach troubles. 

The makers have so much confi- 
dence in Tanlac that if it doesn’t 
help you—money back. 


Tanlac 


52 MILLION BOTTLES USED 






















Wonderful, new device guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in a few days. Big improvement in three 
+ te No pA enn 2 Compiete outline FREE. 








Inst., Dept. 26, St. Louis, Mo. 
Are pL Ba Rn zoned? _ fatigued ? 
= Pesekmastic! sex weakness are cSt 


eines cannot hel 
igor, Calmness and Self 


BUILDING, NEW YORI 
You can be quickly cured, it you 


‘/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for gss- -page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bog B, 
3568 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. iitinois st. Indianapolis, — 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars, Booklet free 
Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beauty Culture, 
D. 4. MAHLER, 337-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER AND POWER COMPANY 

Boston, Mass, June 12th, 1929. 

The Board of Directors have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (1% %) on the 
Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock of this Company, and a 
regular anety dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(14%4%) the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this 
Company, otfor the current quarter, yable July 15th, 1929. 
to holders of record at the close of business June 25th, 1929. 

Ch to be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 
R. G. LADD, Assistant Treasurer 























AROUND THE HOME 





UNDERGARMENT CUTS CHANGE 


With the sun-tan craze upon us and 
even the most informal of dresses cut 
away down the back, our more inti- 
mate clothing of necessity has under 
gone a complete change. One may 
now buy backless brassieres. For de- 
scription one might refer to Kipling’s 
famous, character who wore “nothing 
much before and rather less than ’a: 
of that be’und.” There is literally noth- 
ing in the back but the elastic shoulder 
straps which fasten to one’s girdle. The 
front is of lace, very little of that, and 
tiny elastic bands join the straps in 
the back. 


SUMMER COATS 


Coats for summer days at the shore or 
mountains are being shown in a variety 
of colors and weaves. Flannel of course, 
basket weaves, Rodier fabrics and ligh! 
woolen materials. For the most part 
they have simple lines, depending on a 
bit of stitching on cuff or pocket or a 
“different” collar for their smartness. 


DRESSES FOR WEE FOLK 


Dainty little dresses for the wee tol 
and her slightly older sister come from 
France and are made of little cotton 
flower-prints. Bound and hemmed with 
solid color and trimmed with wee but- 
tons they are fascinating as only these 
little hand-made things may be. 


SALAD FOR WARM DAYS 


A delicious salad for hot weather is 
made of stuffed cherries in molds. Fresh 
black cherries, oxhearts or canned 
cherries may be used. The pit is re- 
moved and a blanched almond or any 
other nut put in its place. After this 
the cherries are put into individual 
molds and the gelatine sweetened and 
flavored with orange or lemon poured 
over them. Serve icy cold on crisp 
lettuce leaves with whipped cream 
mayonnaise and cream cheese balls 
sprinkled with paprika. 


COTTON JEWELRY 


Cotton jewelry to go with summer 
dresses is the latest. Cotton beads, 
very tiny, are strung on several shanks 
and joined by wooden ones. 


MEN’S BATHROBES 


Men’s bathrobes are varied in mate- 
rials and colors. There are the brilliant 
striped ones—collegiate, if you like!— 
and the Paisley patterns. Then there 
are the pongee and shantung robes in 
natural color, also Terry cloth robe 
in solid color and two-tones, and challis 
in all dull Paisley effects. 





INITIALED PAPER NAPKINS 


Initialed paper napkins seem to be the 
latest in summer novelties. They may 
be bought in white or colors and with 
tablecloths to match. 
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FOR STRENUOUS WEAR 


For the modern outdoor girl comes 
this very new costume, combining » 
wrap-around skirt, tuck-in blouse, pan- 
ties to match, and the nautical touch— 
quite popular this season. These cos- 


" 
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For the Outdoor Girl 


tumes are particularly comfortable and 
practical for any strenuous outdoo! 
activities such as sailing, tennis or mo- 
toring and appeal to the younger genera- 
tion for their sophistication and smart- 
ness. This little suit was made of oyster 
white linen with dark blue cotton lac- 
ings and the anchor and star in ligh 
blue linen applique. The skirt has 2 
yoke top with deep pleats each side 
and opens all the way, being fastened 
by snaps at the top and held in place by 
the lacings. The panties are edged with 
the lighter blue linen. 


NEW PARASOL 
A new type parasol has a very, very 
long handle and the tiniest sunshade 
imaginable. One supposes it to be more 
as a decoration than a real protection 
from the sun. 


-—— 
—_— 





When the cane seat in a chair becomes 
sagged wash it with hot, soapy ‘water, 
rinse in clear water and dry in the fresh 
air. This process will tighten it. 
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Latest Fashions 





















































Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 





DON’TS FOR SWIMMERS 


Swimming is considered one of the most 
healthful of sports, yet many lives are 
lost each year because swimmers. do not 
always observe the common sense rules of 
safety. So if you would avert trouble while 

















Life savers also have their 
Indeed, they can be quite 
hardy swimmer puts their 

uneven keel. 


ups and downs. 
upset if a fool- 
business on an 


swimming observe these safety precautions: 

Don’t swim on a full stomach—wait at 
least two hours after eating. 

Don’t swim when you are overheated. 

Don’t swim until you become exhausted. 

Don’t dive into water of unknown depth. 

Don’t struggle if caught in a current or 
undertow—the force of the current will 
bring you out. 

Don’t venture 
alone. 

Don’t lean backwards, but forwards. 

Don’t go wading with hands above head. 
Keep them in position for a stroke in case 
you step into a deep hole. 

Don’t cry for help as a joke. 

Don’t go swimming if you are not well. 

Don’t neglect to learn how to revive a 
drowned person—you may save a life some- 
time. 


into deep water when 


in 
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CHEAPER PARIS DIVORCES 


The courts of Paris have come to the 
aid of those American ladies who go to the 
French city for a divorce and get fleeced 
by American lawyers who specialize in 
them. The court ordered W. H. Paulin~- 
Emerich to return $1,250 to Mrs. Marjorie 
Corn, a client. The judge decided that 
$400 was an ample fee for the attorney. 
Mrs. Corn said she paid him $1,650 and 
that he refused her the final: papers until 
she paid him $500 more. It was learned 
that American lawyers at Paris charge any- 
where from $2,500 to $10,000 for securing 
a divorce, 





> 
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OR GO TO EUROPE 


When lazy summer days arrive 
It always starts a fellow wishin’, 
He was the boss and could lay off 
And spend a week or two a-fishin’. 





in 
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A Texas mayor was elected because he 
served thousands of free frankfurters at 
his political meetings. Talk about appeal- 
ing to the wurst elements! 


-— 
> 





If seeing is believing, men should have 
implicit faith if. women. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6533—A dainty summer frock for little misses 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. <A 10 year old requires 2's yards of mate- 
rial 35 inches wide or wider. For coliar and flaps of 
contrasting material %4 yard is required 32 inches wide 
and cut crosswise. ~To finish with bias tape or binding 
as illustrated requires 2% yards 1%% inches wide. 


6539—A practical play garment designed for youngsters 
1, 2 and 3 years. A 2 year design requires 1% yards 
of material 32 inches wide or wider. “or helt and cuffs 
of contrasting material % yard cut crosswise and 32 inches 
wide, is required. To finish with bias binding as il- 
lustrated requires 2% yards 1% inches wide. 

6519—A stylish frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 
and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 
4% yards of 39 inch material. If made without jacket 
and sleeves 3 1-3 yards will be required. For the jacket 
alone with sleeves 2% yards are required and without 
sleeves 144 yards. 

6029—A smart style for home or business wear de- 
signed for, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch design requires 3% yards of 36 inch 


40, 42 


material together with 1% yards of contrasting material 
for facing on collar, vestee, cuffs and for panel, if made 
as shown in the large view. If made without vestee and 


collar, 3% yards of 36 inch material will be 
and 1% yards of 27 inch contrasting material. 

6514—An attractive apron designed for 
large and extra large bust measure \ 
requires 1% yards of 36 inch material. 


required 


small, medium, 
medium design 
To finish with 


hias seam tape or Dinding as illustrated in the large 
view requires 8% yards 1% inches wick 

6530—A popular style for school girls 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. A It year design requires 4 vards of 39 inch 
materia! if made without contrasting material To make 
neck facings, tie, belt and cuffs of contrasting materiak 
requires % yard 39 inches wide and cut crosswise. 

6527—A pretty sports model for junior misses 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years A 16 year old requires 3% yards of 
material 39 inches wide. For yoke facings and belt of 
contrasting material requires % yard of material 39 inches 
wide. For the underhody of lining 1's vards is required 
27 inches wide fo finish with bias binding or piping 

6 yards 


requires 


1% inches wide. 
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Over 400,000 women and girls who 
were weak, ‘blue,’ nervous, run- 
down, and unable to do their work 
roperly, have improved their 
th by taking Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. By 
accurate record, 98 out of every 100 
report benefit. You can be almost 
certain that it will help you too. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound 


NO MORE PAIN 


Amazing relief for you. Stops burning, ach. 
ing,tender,swollen, calloused, torturing feet. 
Foot trouble mastered in marvelous CAL-O- 
CIDE. Wearshoesyoulike. One application 
of CAL-O-CIDE and corns and callouses 
gone like magic, At druggists, or send 235c. 
MEDCO CO., Dept.p. 













Dayton, 0 





Cal-o-cide Foor neneoy 


CLEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 
The right soap to ask for is 


Resinol 
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AGENTS 


GIRLS, Make your Teeth gleam sparkling white and 

clean with eminent Dentist’s Tooth Paste, Write today 
for generous Trial Package Free, with illustrated Cata- 
logue finest quality Tooth Brushes and Dentifrice in 
combination packages, also Kiddies’ Kits, at strictly 
Economy Prices. You may have friends who would like 
to earn money selling these packages in spare hours, We 
guarantee all goods to satisfy or money refunded. Write 
now, Depyro Laboratories, 27 Free St., Portland, Maine. 


AMAZING NEW SELLER. Women can’t resist buying. 
Beautiful silk ‘‘Gay Miss Paree’’ doll lamps sell en 

sight. Agents coining money. $15.00 daily easy. Free 

sample, Parisian Co., Ferndale, Michigan. 

GET OUR Free Sample Case—Toilet Articles, Flavorings 
and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 

o., Dept. RD, St. Louis, Mo. 

EARN BIG MONEY taking orders direct from motorists 
for Electro Magnetic Trouble Light. Sells at sight. 

















Amazing demonstration. Send for demonstrator and 
particulars, Wonderlite, Dept. 500, Industrial Trust 
ldg., Providence, a 

ZI-O-DINE TOOTH-PASTE sold by mail fifty-cent, 


COLD AFRICA 


Whenever anyone mentions Africa listen- 
ers immediately think of the hot desert or 
tropics. Though the Sahara desert and the 
hot region take in the lion’s share of that 
continent, figuratively speaking, the “dark 
continent” has its cold places. Africa has, 
of course, its mountains and other high 
altitudes which get as cold as similar ele- 
vations in other parts of the world. 

Even Algeria, which we are inclined to 
associate only with heat, sunshine and 
tropical wet and dry seasons, has its snow 
and ice. Here there is a ski club which 
finds an excellent playground right within 
the borders of Algeria. It is located at 
Chrea, where the snow lies practically all 
winter long. Chrea is in the environs of 








FILM DEVELOPED, 6 glossy artistic border prints, 25c, 
Samples Free. Glazo Co., 403 New Nelson Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





FUR FARMING 


FUR FARM YOUR WAY to Financial 
literature shows how. United States 
P-148, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WOMEN TO SEW: Material Prepaid to your home 
Plain sewing, steady work. No canvassing. Send 





Success! Free 
Mink Ranches, 

















twenty-five cent and ten-cent tubes. Good for pyorrhea. stamped envelope for prices we pay. Universal Co., 
Agents Wanted. Iodine Products Company, Laurel, Miss. Desk 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= . —, a _— ee INSTRUCTION 
profit. m . etallic er be ‘ 
Clark, Chic tg es GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1260 to $3400 year. Men-Wom 
en, 18-50. Steady work. Vacation. Common educa 


POLMET POLISHING CLOTH—Cleans all metals; gets 
enthusiastic attention; solls fast at 25c; sample free. 

Gale Co., 92 Edinboro St., Boston, Mass. 

$6.00 DAILY easy selling new tablecloth. 
oileloth. No laupdering. Free outfit. 

Clark, Chicago. 

MAKE YOUR OWN PRODUCTS. Employ agents your- 
self. ‘Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish every- 

thing. Valuable book Free. National Scientific Lab- 

oratories, 1917W Broad, Richmond, Va. 

MAKE BIG MONEY selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 

Marcellene_ Chemical Co.,_ 1911W_ Broad, Richmond. Va. 

BABY CHICKS 





Washes like 
Jones, 802 N. 











= yg CHICKS, heavy layers. Leading 

undred up. 100% alive. Catalogue 
Free Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 141, 
"a ‘< 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


tion usually sufficient. 25 coached Free. Write for par 
ticulars immediately—today. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
W28, Rochester, N. Y 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writing for magazines, 
newspapers. Copyright Book, ‘‘How to write for Pay,”’ 
Press Institute, 504 Ozark, St. 
INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If yu 
have an idea for sale write, Hartley, Bx. 928, Bangor, M 
MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Men-Women, 18-55, qualit, 


for Government Positions. —$125-$250 Month. Steady. 
Paid Vacations. Common education. Thousands needed 


yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 260, St. Louis, Mo, 





Free. Louis, Mo. 




















WANTED, BUSINESS PARTNER having 

perience, for card game ‘‘Wall Street.” 
Vv 1 Ore: 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES rented, sold and 

changed. Catalog wee. (Courses bought.) Lee 
Mountain. Pisga h. Alabama 

FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of California general 
farming is a paying business, feeding millions of peo- 
ple in towns and —. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yiel a good income. A small one- 
family farm, with little Pak labor, insures success. You 
can work outdoors the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right location. Write for 
illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our farm 
paper—‘‘The Barth’’—free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 902 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. 
OWN A FARM in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. : . Byerly, 107 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


printing ex- 
Forbes De 




















GET QUICK CASH SAL& for your property anywhere. 
Details Free, Write Fisher Realty Company, Han- 
nibaly Missouri. 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY 
where located, particulars free. 
Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 


quickly for cash, no matter 
Real Estate Salesman 





FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


KODAK FILMS—Special trial offer; your next kodak film 
Ph oped 5c; prints 2c each. Moser and Son, 2016 
. James Ave., Cincinnatt. 








MEDICAL 


COUGHS Stopped or No Pay. Write for free booklet 
telling how it is done. Nashville Medicine Co., 5 
Benson Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM or appendicitis write for 














advertising offer. H. L. Ieddy, McKinney, Texas. 
RUPTURED PEOPLE send 40 for booklet ‘‘“How you may 
__cure your rupture.’’ Jess Akers, Breckenridge, Texas. 








SKIN DISEASES. Until August. Send stamp only for 
Free Trial. A revelation, Describe eruption. Vita 

pathy, 1464 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT Cured or No Pay. $1.50 
if cured. Remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N24 

Raltimore, Md. 
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Member of the Algerian ski club enjoy- 
ing the snows of Africa! 


the Atlas mountains, which explains why 
natives present the odd spectacle of being 
seen on skis. 
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DISCOURAGED? 
What’s the use of worrying 
When things don’t go just right. 
Stewin’ and fussin’ over trifles 
Won’t help you out a mite. 
Life is full of “ups and downs” 
And often things look bad; 
But that’s the very time to think 
Of things to make you glad. 





Of course it isn’t easy 
To keep from getting blue 

When it seems the whole blamed world 
Is picking just on you; 

But here’s a little thing to try 
Next time things look black— 

Hold your temper—keep a smilin’; 
And soon you'll get the knack. 

—Curtis J. Cox, Houston, T- 








TOBACCO HABIT cured in seven days or no cost. Guar- 

anteed cure Two Dollars. Inoffensive remedy elimi- 
nates stored Nicotine stopping craving. Marvin Helle 
Company, 4156 Gladwin, Detroit, Mich. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING Attachment. Guar 
anteed. Fits any sewing machine. The old reliable. 
60q prepaid or sent C. Q D. Circulars free. LIm@Flesh 


Hemstitching Co., Dept. 85, Sedalia, Mo, 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
$2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd Coins. 
Keep All Old Money, it may be very valuable. Send 
10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book. 4x6 
Guaranteed Cash Prices. 25 years in business. Clarke 
Coin Company, Box 30, Le ) Te # 
SONG WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS, 50-50 plan. Work guarantee 


























correct. Indiana Song Bureau, (Brookside), Salem, Ind. 








Money Making Opportunities 


ru Start You Without a Dollar. 
You'll make $85 weekly, taking orders 
for Hest shirts ties. Free Outfit. Dept. 
8, Rosecliff, 1237 Brosdws Broadway, N.Y. 
38, a Cash Every Day, jn 
showing friends an 
woot ‘onmencure a 
e everyth' 
fit in ——_ Rend narne = ad 
2306 Wabansia, Chicago. 
coe a $15 a Day, newest 
‘ord Sedan and juable 


faut _ of cost. Easy work. Bic 
year round. Albert 
$785 onmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


$100 weekly sellin all-wool union 
mates je-to-measure suits and overcoats 
t $23.50 and uD. Build big repeat 
ft Big pay ‘Gaily—Monthiy > bo- 
ir. Large at samples free. 
Z. Gibson aa 500 8. Throop 8t., 

Dept. H [-672, C 
} ad ay Every J Taking Orders 

& Work c Skirts Pants. 


Over- 
core, Un Fioslery, 
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85, 4922-28 Lincoln AV Chicago. 
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A Paying Position Open to Repr. of 
character. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery 

to wearer. Good Income. Perma- 
nent. Book “‘Getting Ahead”’ Free. Tl an- 
ners Shoe Mfg. Co. 2148 C St. Boston. 
Without onecentinvestment make 
= 00 every =, selling finest work 


ts made. 
or $3. 50. Suttit Free. 
Longwear, 489 Broome 8t.., New ork, 
Hotels Need Trained Executives— 
Nationwide demand for trained men 
t ag wayne Gnd’ at | of 
you by mail and put | Goods. Ex 
, | you in touch with big op 
Write at once for particu 
Le otel Training Schools, 
Room BP-W637, Washington, D 
money 
ne Broadeloth shirts, beauti- 
ful Rayon lined ties. Big advance com- 
Outfit % 
Big Bob, 489 Broome St., New York. 
Agentsearn bigmoneytakingorders 
beautiful 


ress 
p Ag derwear, Fabri: Hosi Fan 
Playsults. Outft Free. Nimrod Co., | samples furnished. N 

Dept. Go.) Dept. U89, 573 Broadway, N. Y 


$%5 Weckly, selling Union made-to- 
measure, all-wool suits. overcoats— 
$25.00—$30.00—$35.00. Biggest com- 
missions daily. Extra bonus. Write for 
details Nearly 200 pure wool fabrics 
sent free. Pioneer Tailoring Co., Con- 
gress & Throop, Dept. H-1272, Chicago. 
Women 18 to 45 wanting to increase 
theirincome. Pleasant work. Will not 
interfere with nt Juties. Write 
Brown, Box 476, Paducah, Ky. 


We Start You Without a Dollar 
Soaps, _Extracts, Perfw Toilet 


rience unnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., pt. 670, St. Lous, 


Mo. 
Free Suits earned id by 67 2 men pe 
eash profits of $425. 
Nationally known ys Great Weetern 
quae Co., Dept. 305, Chicago. 


W’t’d immediately. Men—Wom 
18-55, quality for Gov" t. jobs: $125-$250 
mth. Paid vacations. Thousands nee¢- 
od, instruction Bureau, 137, St. Louis. 


ge Daity—Guaranteed Shirts anc 
es. Lowest prices. Cash oo 

I bonus. Outfits _ 

gers write, te. Parmode, St. ou 


y man bays 3 = 
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Sell shirts : = 


Dept. BCSS8, 
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Sayings of the Times 





The smaller the armed forces of the worl: 
the less will armed force be left in th: 
minds of men as an instrument of nationa! 
policy. —President Hoover. 

An international conference is a poke: 
game.—Maj. Gen. Robert Lee Bullard. 

It’s not easy for a girl to get married 
even if she is a princess.—Princess Ileana. 

Human achievements are never more than 
patchwork.—President von Hindenburg. 

We have only been playing with prohi 
bition.—Dr, Clarence True Wilson. 

Lloyd George can never hope to succeed 
where Joe Beckett and Jack Dempsey have 
failed. They never come back.—Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

I would like to condemn Mr. Churchill! 
for a whole month to push a perambulator 
along a road without any footpaths—David 
Lloyd George, 

Education is to teach persons to think.— 
President Hutchins of Chicago universit 
(aged 20), 
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Adam’s trouble came from his rib, but 
the modern man’s troubles sometimes come 
from his hip: 
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PEOPLE THEY TALK ABOUT 





FLYING FOR PUBLICITY 


HE world is tiring of publicity 
[seekers The sad case of Arthur 

‘Schreiber would seem to indicate 
this. Not only is Arthur’s bid for fame 
as the first stowaway on a transatlantic 
plane challenged but he has been disap- 
pointed in his reception by the world 
as a result of his trip to Europe on the 
French monoplane “Yellow Bird” (see 
June 29th issue). 

Arthur, who by his own admission 
hoped to do a Lindbergh by springing 
into sudden popularity, made the 
trip under mysterious circumstances. 
Though admittedly the cause of the 
failure of the plane to reach its in- 
tended designation—Paris—Arthur lat- 


er loomed as a passenger rather than 
a stowaway. 
“This meant glory for me. I was 


determined to do like Lindbergh,” as- 


serted the adventurous 22-year-old 
youth. He even stole some of Lindy’s 


thunder by referring to his three French 
flying companions and himself as “we.” 
But Schreiber’s reception abroad was 
very different from that accorded Lind- 
bergh. In Spain he was tolerated but 
in France he was ridiculed. Though 
a curious crowd did rush “Are-tour” 
(Arthur), carrying an American flag 
for true Lindbergh effect, off the Le 
Bourget field on their shoulders, he was 
coldly snubbed by officialdom and made 
to feel that he was an unwelcome in- 
truder. American embassy officials re- 
ceived the French flyers but refused 
to have anything to do with their own 
countryman. 

“He shared our risks and he is one 
of us now,” said the French flyers on 
alighting on the beach at Comillas, 
Spain. At first they referred to him as 
“that young rascal,” “our unexpected 
pilot” etc. But later they intimated 
that Arthur had annoyed them on the 
way over, his “seasickness” being one 
of the petty disturbances. They and 
Arthur soon parted company after sev- 
eral unpleasant and embarrassing inci- 
dents, among them being the French- 
men’s reported ousting of Arthur from 
their car because he wanted to accom- 
pany them as an uninvited guest to a 
public reception. 

Probably Schreiber’s bitterest blow, 
however, was the fact that publishers 
and advertisers did not break their 
necks to sign him up. He is said to 
have received one attractive offer to 
write his adventures but turned that 
down and later had to grab one that 
called for considerably less money. 

Most of the romance and adventure 
of young Schreiber’s trip was spoiled, 
at home at least, by reports that Arthur 
had hidden himself in the plane with 
the knowledge and consent of Jean 
Assolant, the pilot. It seems that young 
Schreiber had much to do with the suc- 
cessful arrangements for the quiet wed- 
ding of the pilot and Miss Pauline Park- 
er several days before the take-off. In 

















Arthur doesn’t want to fly any more. And 
his advice is: “Don’t do a Schreiber.” 


return for this, it is said, the daring 
Schreiber demanded the privilege of 
stowing away on the Yellow Bird. 

Schreiber’s parents—Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris R. Schreiber of Portland, Me.— 
are naturally proud of their son’s 
achievement. “My boy is a hero!” in- 
sists the proud father, “Ill give him 
credit. He was always going some- 
where—Cuba, South America—always 
going to do something, and now he’s 
done it.” Arthur’s friends describe him 
as a youth with an unusual personality. 
He has a local reputation as a dancer, 
actor, speaks five languages and has a 
winning smile. . 

At any rate Schreiber had the nerve— 
and that’s something which seems to 
go so well in this day and age. 
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ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART— 
His fingers strayed over the keyboard, 
Nigh to the close of day, 
The sounds of his making brought reverie 
And longings for one far away. 

His fingers strayed idly and slowly. 
Came dreams of her young face so fair, 
Her sweet lips and peach-like complexion, 
Her blue eyes and fair shingled hair. 
He longed for the hour of their meeting, 
Mourned for the time she had stayed— 

For his typist was on her vacation, 
And of course all his work was delayed. 
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At this time we guess about the most 
embarrassing thing one can say to a Con- 
gressman, embarking for one of the small 
outlying wet districts, is “do you think one 
trunk will be enough?” 









STOPS 


all that Pain from 


Piles! 


Don’t put up with pain- 
ful piles another day— 
or hour. There is posi- 
tive relief, for the very 
worst case. Pyramid 
suppositoriesstop 
the pain — and 
even all itching. 
Pyramid. Re- 
member the name, 
and you can for- 
get your piles, In 
other words suf- 
fering from piles 
is needless. Just 
say Pyramid to 
any druggist; 
sixty cents. 











FREE 


Pyramid’s complete 
comfort box free. 








PYRAMID DRUG CO. 
W-116 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 





Please send me a box plainly wrapped, 
sealed, postpaid, and entirely free. 
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On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
ear. No exper- & . 
fence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


__FURST-McNESS CO.. Dept. 416, Freeport, Ill. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
in 8 time at home making di ay cards. 
Light, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 
instruct and supply you with work. 
Write y for full particulars. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 


219 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Can. 
Write for Free Guide Book, 


ATENT “How to Obtain a Patent” 


and Record of Invention Blank. Send model 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection & Advice FREE. Terns Reasonable, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 850 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 






















“You Can Get Rid 


of CATARRH” 





Ask for the two-in-one Combined Treat- 
ment at your Druggist’s. If he hasn’t it, 
send 85c to F. J. Cheney & Co., Dept. 
137, Toledo, Ohio. 
New Ratie Leg Desk Matted Pres to 
Catarrh Sufferers 


Get directly at the cause. Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
clears up the inflammation of the delicate linings of 
nose, throat and ear passages. If you have nasal 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness, catarrhal bad breath 
or frequent colds, start taking Hall’s now. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
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Doctor was Satis fied 


Sam Spiegeleisen had been 
ailing for months. He had seen 
many doctors but none could 
tell him what was the matter. 
Finally he went to see a spe- 
cialist who gave him a thorough 
examination and asked him to 
call the next day for his report. 

“I’m sorry, Spiegeleisen,” said 
the doctor, when Sam went 
back. “You’re in a very seri- 
ous condition. I’m afraid Tl 
have to operate on you.” 

“Operate!” gasped Sam.“Why 
I haven’t any money for opera- 
tions. I’m only a poor working 
man.” 

“You have life 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but that isn’t paid until 
after I’m dead.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, con- 
solingly, “that'll be all right.” 


insurance, 


“Well, I see the Mexican rev- 
olution is all over.” 

“Yes; it’s just my luck—I’ve 
just thought up another dandy 
joke about it.” 


Hattie—Why are deeds better 
than words? 

Mattie—You can get a mort- 
gage on a deed. 
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Policeman (to flapper who 
has torn up letter) —You ought 
to know, miss, that you’re not 
allowed to throw rubbish about 
the park. 

Flapper—What impudence! 
That isn’t rubbish. I'll let you 
know that’s a letter from my 
sweetie. 


“Did Dr. Sawyer discover 
anything wrong with your old 
Uncle Eli Podger when he ex- 
amined him?” 

“No, he couldn’t find a thing 
wrong—but he decided to cit 
into him to see if he wasn’t 
cheating.” : 


Doctor—What you need to 
do, sir, is to relax. You are 
overworking yourself. Too 
much work and worry will send 
any man to his grave before 
his time. Now, what is your 
occupation ? 

Patient—I am a member of 
Congress, 

Doctor—Let me examine your 
pulse again; I must have made 
a mistake, 
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Asker—What happened to 
that wonderful cook you had? 
Teller—The ice company 
moved our iceman to a new 
route and he took her with him, 





Mrs. 
taste ye have, Mrs. Wilkins, to 
kape an old hob-nailed boot on 
your parlor mantel. 


Mrs. Wilkins—It’s all I’ve got 


Finnegan—It’s a queer 


left of Mr. Wilkins. An’ ’tis a 
comfort to put me tongue out 
an’ say, “Kick me again, ye old 
divvil.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


Bosco—So Kopweh and Harn- 
ruhr are friends of long stand- 
ing? 

Bingo—Yes. They both live 
at the end of the car line and 
have clung to the same strap 
for years. 


The new minister drove up 
to a country home in a two 
horse buggy. Little Sammy 
Funkhouser met him = and 
asked: “Is them your horses?” 

“Yes, sonny,” replied’ the 
minister. “Why do you ask?” 

“My ma said you was only a 
one horse preacher,” explained 
Sammy. 


Coudert—Does she wear too 
thin skirts? 
Horsefall—No, only one. 
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Ajo—Pigsby is sure some 
eater. He practiced for months 
to get into the 15-pie club but 
could never eat more than 12 at 
@ sitting. 

Leche—Well, but he finally 
became a member. How did he 
manage it? 

Ajo--You see, for a change 


he ate the last three pies first. 








Hostess—I hope you enjoyed 
your game with Major Swift. 
He’s awfully clever at cards. 

Youth—I should think he is! 
He started by telling my fortune 
and now he’s counting it. 


Miles—Well, old Gene Mac- 
Donough remained Scotch to 
the last breath. 

Plyes—What do you mean? 

Miles—When he felt a heart 
attack coming on he managed 
to fall in front of a passing 
auto so the insurance company 
would have to pay his widow 
double indemnity. 


“Did young Bibulous get the 
‘big kick’ out of Miss Darling’s 
party that he was expecting?” 

“He got a big kick all right 
but not the kind he expected. 
He didn’t know that her father 
wears No. 11’s.” 


“My brother graduated with 
103 degrees.” 

“Impossible !” 

“Not at all. He worked him- 
self up into a fever on com- 
mencement day.” 





Kidder—Radio can’t be any- 
thing new after all. 

Butt—W hat’s the answer? 

Kidder—Well, I read that 
those antique four-post beds had 
broad casters. 


Mrs. Crabber—Did baby final- 
ly go to’sleep in your lap? 

Mr. Crabber—Yeah, the 523rd 
lap around the sitting room. 


The reporter was calling on 
Mrs, Neurich. “And do you 
serve course dinners?” he asked 

“Oh, my, no!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Neurich. “We are rich enough 
to eat only the most refined 
victuals.” 


Buncrust—Who do you think 
is in favor of the new Jones 
act? 

Piecrust—Mostly the wise- 
crackers and cartoonists. 


Editor—You say the murder- 
ed man had just taken a long 
walk. How do you know? 

Cub Reporter—He had a 
Gamel in his hand. 


Host—If you want some 
cigars like these,-take a leaf out 
of my book and—— 

Guest—Oh, that explains it. | 
thought this didn’t taste like 
tobacco leaf! 





a 
your age I was considered the 
prettiest girl in the village.”— 
Paris Rire. 


Dearie, when I was 


Tillie—Why did you break 
your engagement to Tom? 

Millie—He told me he was a 
kidney specialist and yesterday 
I found out that he is only a 
helper in a butcher shop. 


Seymour—I found out that 
Patricia has a fever blister. 

Oswalt—How did you find it 
out? 

Seymour—I got it from her 
own lips. 


“Did you hear the -funny 
thing that’ happened. when 
Mable walked out in her tight 
fitting, knitted bathing suit?” 

“No; what?” 

“My, it was a side-splitting 
yarn,” 


Pat—Tell me how many 
pertaters there are in this bag 
and [ll give you the whole tin 
of them, 

Mike—Tin, sor! 

Pat—Bad luck to the 
who told ye! 


man 





all wet— 


Minnie—Y ow’re 
where’s your umbrella? 

George—I forgot it. 

Minnie—When did you find 
that out? 

George—When the rain was 


over and I went to close it. 





